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The Monitor’s view 


Threat to free press in Britain 


Monday. 

'Strictly speaking, from an aerodynamicltand^' 


AU nations that cherish both the freedom of 
the press and the rights of labor are — or 
ought to be — watching what is happening in 
that bastion of free expression, Britain. There 
a pending piece of Labour government legisla- 
tion would strengthen the National Union of 
Journalists’ bargaining position at the cost of 
an insupportable threat to press freedom. 

The threat comes in thelaw’s provision that 
not only reporters but editors can be dis- 
- missed from their jobs if they refuse to join 
the union when a "closed shop” has been 
negotiated. The journalists’ union (NUJ) now 
gives editors the choice of whether to join or 
not. Thus a vital option has been maintained 
for the persons with central responsibility for 
preserving fairness and freedom in the collec- 
tive enterprise of getting out a newspaper. 

But at a recent NUJ conference moderate 
elements were overwhelmed by the vote for a 
resolution demanding that all editors join the 
union and participate lb strikes. If this view 
prevails, with the encouragement of the pro- 
posed legislation, the present alarm of British 
editors will be justified — and so will a healthy 
concern by editors elsewhere to ensure that 
such a concept does not spread. British editors 
argue that the combination of union pressure 
and the new law could lead to the exclusion of 
all material, including that by contributors, 
not written by union members. Such 
outcome would close some papers. 


this won’t fly’ 


At a minimum the law ought to include the 
amendments, called for by the House of 
Lords, guaranteeing editors the right to 
"commission or publish articles free from 
pressure by industrial action” and to "retain 
their traditional independence and freedom 
from any obligation to join a union." 
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. This is not to say that British editors have 
always used freedom responsibly or that they 
must not remain as alert to business and 
governmental pressures as to labor pressures. 
The editors, indeed, are said to be as much 
concerned by governmental encroachments 
as by left-wing restraints. 


A union spokesman minimizes fear of union 
inroads on press freedom by noting that the 
NUJ’s code of conduct emphasizes "the 
freedom of the editor being protected from 
censorship by government, trade union or 
proprietor.” But this rings hollow in the light 
of some union actions - such % the episode 
last, fail when the NUJ ordered a boycott on 
news items handled by nonunion members 
and thus effectively closed down scores of 
provincial papers. 


an 


IE is crucial that efforts on behalf of an 
effective bargaining position for newspaper 
employees not create the crushing irony of 
destroying the essence of the institution thev 
are working for. 


Nuclear club: members only 

How do the members of an elite and 

to JK? club make eVerybody 6186 Nw 

L ^ : question posed to the 
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as Geneva talks begin In aTenevred effort* to 
prevent the potentially catastrophic spread of 
such weapons. How' to deter the increasing 
number of countries developing a capability to 
"go nuclear" if they choose? , , 7 

^ The answers lie In reducing the apparent 
advantages of belonging to the nude® 1 weap- 
ons dub - and reducing the disadvantages of 
staying out of it. 

Specific means to these ends are being 
.discussed In the conference to review the 1970 
nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty CNPTj 
bOflau to Geneva yesterday. Though 

K C i! n ^ 3t f h ^ n ° t CTacU y galva- 
• toe treaty with the jaw^rSdna 

JMUr^progrttjs at the conference is vitally 
- if theUd Jb to be kepi on what haTso 

aftenbeen (tailed the Pandora's box of nuclear 
proliferation, 

lherete forsuch. 
progrew on the . basis of new cooperative 

U* United States and thfc Soviet 
UiUon These are signaled by the joint release 
of policy reports on the subject by a panel of 
Americans and a panel of Russians under the 
auspices of the respective United Nations 
Associations of the two countries. 

There are differences 


J?, s ®ptosion of a nuclear device ap- 
one to the Soviet concern 

Ssf, irt* spread ‘ Wlt h Israel, 
Sou * Korea among several other ' 


the whole world should share an urgenev to 
answer that question of why any noEea? 
country should resist going nucl4 

The UN Association panel reports susaeat 
wtoja means of encouraging a&ence^Bbr 

«.wl nternflt! ?^ ally “fasuarded help from the 
nuclear countries to the nonnuclear countries 

52Sffi “* of peaceful n£ J 

^oslpns. This Could remove pressure from 
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Ideologies 
in retreat 


By Joseph C. Kiarech 

The world landscape is littered to these 
;e days of May with Inconsistencies, 
surprises, fallen assumptions, and shattered 
illusions. Ideological cold warriors are pushed 
into the wings in bewildered in- 
comprehension. Nothing fits the pul shibbo- 
leths, cliches, and dogmas of tho last gener- 
ation. 

Typlcut of llie times is Die story of the seven 
Soviet diplomats huing bundled unceremo- 
niously out of the Soviet Embassy In Phnom 
Penh and out of the country. According toonc 
account they were even handcuffed. And this 
was at the hands of the CommuniRt victors in 
Cambodia! The Soviets were treated as rudely 
■. as were Americans, French, West Germans— 
!■; or any other ‘'capitalists." What has happened 
/ to the "fraternalism of the proletariat”? 

There was apparently dreadful human sut- 
uring in Cambodia as the Khmers Rouges 
took over. There have been executions and a 
sudden clearing out of the cities of most of the 


. population in a manner unknown in modern 
history 


Readers writa 


" 5®If-control by the nuclear countries in 
JJ 6 ^velopment of weapons, while pursuing 
the NPTs provision for pushing toward a 
comprehensive tea than treaty. Salt II ought to 

HmSw ^ Professor 
Moomfield, going beyond the limitation of 


"An 


^"^wc^toan actual cutting back on 


Weapons. Such steps could show the 


most 


Ma P I second the recent editorial 
appeal from Africa." 

In your hope’ that the United States will live 
up to Its revolutionary origins and give 
support to the forces in Africa seeking to 
create noncommunist conditions for freedom 
and human growth, I assure you that you are 
not alone, and that If the American Govem- 
m P™ 86111 snobbish and laggard in Us 
understating of what’s happening in this new 

mUmL° f 1 assure you thousands and 
millions of American, youth are not. For. 
inevitably they have been born Into this 


African appeal 


istory anywhere, and unprecedented in any 
other Communist take-over. Its purpose re-> 
mains unclear. Some think it means a deliber- 
ate turnback to a village-peasant culture. 
Others think it was a device for re-peopllng 
the cities with only those chosen by the new 
regime. Onp can only be sure that it was 
methingnew. 

t all expectations, therg was almost a 
eful take-over in South Vietnam, no 
’bloodbath" that is yet known to the outside ! 
world. Western reporters, including Amer- 
icans, were allowed to remain and inter- 
mittently to report. And, up to this writing, 
.there is no immediate effort to bring South 
Vietnam under official and over Hanoi control. 
Rather, It seems that the victors intend to 
keep South Vietnam as a separate state — at 
least for the time being. 

: A dorpino fell in LaoB, but in a most unusual 


led by Ho Chi Mlnll began Mr f . The country remains a raonarchv There 

power ■■emit Ihe French InUM tfr 

Pathet Lao Communists. Anti-Communist mil- 


able to inflict beavy losses on lbs 
colonial power only because they 
large military assistance from lbs 
communists following the end of lb* 
war. Ho Chi Mlnh and his follows* tod 


represented the targe majority of Vk* 
people, and they have .been aide ttf 


1! ik! 


international 
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. . _ fflfferences along with much 
fundamental agreement. Particularly signifi- 


cnnUke to a-wTJXZSZZ 

reducing their own nuclear eannhm« M a_ 


nuclear capabilities. An 
climate must be created in 



_ M taember who 
MaipowtoMarch- - 



Mys future. ■ ■- 


1. to every- 




freedom In the yj will ilUtaviV mSch 
alive, and they will also love freedom In Africa 
and everywhere. 
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'W’WaUwff P?**” Saigon* but i®»ees thett^ 
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their power to South Vietnam only toft 
extensive military aid from Petiv: 
Moscow. 

_ Stroup* moralistic 

South Vietnam also sbowa much 
fatoe* some penetrating ethical 
questions, tie abhors the corrujA^ 
Thleu regime, but appears 
the mitch larger corruption of N4 
to executing thousands of peop 1 
Jwbil ra power and promoting 
He chastises Thieu’a abuse cf prlfj 


La? 


»•. : ■■*£**$ tiSS&uZ HH ^“ toUnt5 100 fOT "* <*«<*- 

communis praerging nesjito be rid of UieCambpdiari refugees. 


'•ip:- ;■ . ... Wpmunist dominajfce or^ n^scooerid^theCambpdlanrc 

^ Ai “ dpo,ulc '' 


A. recent commentary by Rlchanl Stroiit 
criticizing a Monitor editorial shows pn 
of Vieuiarijese history 


V . ■' tl« T ™r — — i senous ... 


opponents in Stadh Viefcam* W 
total elfmlnatiOD of atipoUticfll „ 
North Vietnam.: Like son* 
others throughout the World, be fWlT 
about Hanoi’s ftagraz^ vicJatkxi * **.: 
peace agreements in w 
aion to South Vietnam. ; 

Many mistakes have ™ 

made by the UjAU4 « 
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sh ™^''' , ^ efor8wist ' i| 

the irinnvMit in «ibl« J4. u - . jtieS Of '< 1 ' 1 'ii' 1 I, • 


. He 

to (bis war has 


damnations of American y Muslim countries joined together In war 

txmconununtalre^lme In Salgt* 1^1 'against Christian, countries, and iVtqe verpa. 


'*7*7 ,»w*nuy.;Tiie Thais niav 1 'Peed • nas 


confuse, toe riml 


Tfhftrs were 'religious crusades and religious 


losnnof ftact.London.sw J. 




demotion. 
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Rhodesian nationalist leader Ndabanlngl Slthoje Is chaired by supporters to Dar-en-Salaam. Related story, page 13 





it^ry forces now take their orders from the 
itttoubiBts. There was a brief student 
monstration in front qf the' American 
Embassy in Vientiane, but it was suppressed 
by Pathet Lao troops, and the Communist 
Foreign Minister has specifically not asked 
the American Embassy to clear out. 

: :Moscow seems to be the favorite outside 
power in Hanoi, but China is the favorite to 
Cambodia. . - 

implication of all that has happened is 
t hebind the surface is the opening round to 
a peW game of power politics for outside 
pence in Southeast .Asla.' KtaBcow.'antt 
ihg are the main c3hfetWOTi ! tod rival^ 
that available evidence would seem to 
todfcfcte that Peking has laid a restraining 
%pid on the shoulder of North Korea’s Kim n 

sj5p- - • !.;■ V • ' ; 

;;’lh other words, we add a few more items to 
the list showing that the ideology ‘ of commu- 
idsjn cannot and does hot smother nation- 
alisms and conflicts of national interests, 
^ Sbhie of the bitterest hostilities of these times 
-4 are be tween rival CommUpist theories and 
. rival Communist states. 

• And this to turn merely underlines an older 
lesson in history, that while ideologies can 
influence history tor a time they do npt 
dominate history tor long; The 1 words Islam 


By Henry S. Hayward 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Nairobi, Kenya 

Amid talk of forcing white-ruled Rhodesia to terms, black Africa 
itself seems in a considerable state of disarray at the moment. 

In Central aid East Africa In particular, black nations are facing so 
many internal problems that a concerted diplomatic or even military 
drive against Rhode&la would receive leas than full attention. 

Even the Organization for African Unity (OAU), black and Mudim 
Africa’s. umbrella structure with ^rtiore than 40 members, Is facing a. 
cash crisis that hampers the amount of support it can provide for 
liberation movements. Reportedly less than half the amount requested 
for freedom-fighter groups is actually available. 

One reason 1 b that only five of the member states, Kenya, Tanzania, 
Ghana, Sudan, and Mauritius, are told to be up. to-date with , their 
contributions to tho liberation fund. Twenty-four others Including 
Nigeria, Egypt, Morocco, and Gabon are reported seriously in arrears 
with their OAU payments. 

As far as individual nations are concerned, Angola, which is moving 
toward Independence to November, is causing concern because of 
persistent factional fighting there between military organs of its. three 
major liberation movements. This is especially true of Urn Popular- 
Movement for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA) and the National 
Frontfor the Liberation of Angola (FNLA). •-/ . • 

: At RreaBnt. evonPbrtugi^^orte tol^d suhitnlt taUmampnS to? . 

i ; 


with South-West Africa (bf NOmbte as it ’Is calledln theUdlte^ 7 ^ 


As the major base for Zimbabwe (Rhodesia) liberation forces; 
Zambia, too , has encountered difficulty. Factional fightthg among rival 
freedom-fighter units as well as assassinations resulting from policy 
disputes over whether to fight or negotiate with Prime Minister Ian 
Smith's white minority government, have prompted President Kaunda 
to cram down on the Uberptioniste, arresting many. 

. While the ZambJfth President has mentioned an "army" being 
prepared to strike Rbddesia if peaceful measures fall,'nd details of the 
force's composition, leadership, or weaponry have been forthcoming. . 

: Mr. Smith tries to brush off such talk, saying he has heard it for 10 
years, it is! part of the psychological war Jo frighten Rhodesla t he 
maintains. Other observers feel he may find someday there was at least 
an element of truth to the claim. 

In East Africa, the three partner states of Kenya, Tanzania, and 
Uganda continue to have bilateral difficulties. A new tiff has blown up 
between Kenya and Tanzania over the reported mistreatment by 
Tanzanian authorities of Kenya officials returning from an E»t 
African Community meeting in Arusha,^ Tanzania. .. 

Friction and verbal dashes also have been frequent between Uganda 
and Tanzania for the past four years. Uganda President Id! ; Amto 
brandishes We Soviet weapons near the border from tiipe to time. And 
Tanzania now la report^! to be BUKdied \rith Chinese arms and 
•aircraft. , . \ • 

re, / Ethiopia continues; to be preoedupied with Eritrea's . 
mm im 


Laotian 
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Nations) , which Is controlled by South Africa, and which black Africans ^^.witii. 

also have pledged to liberate ■ 81 n tfanc** the entire area. seems In less than top-notch 

The pll^ich enclave of Cabtoda, which Is part of Angola, meanwhlje 

Is said to tto threatened by art unidentified "army", poised to invfWeihe ^ .. }i .‘..K \ .ijV ' 1 .. 

territory mmiMarby Zaire. Although the report iney be oxaggpratod, : .. ^Btit^lberiition pf all Africans ia one b^nnej' on which black Africans / 
It does nothing to allay tension to west Cental Africa. ^ 
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and WUerconOlct. : •• V \ ' • y/qcB.- The Iastsuch war whidh played a major 

Grefmcaatie. IOd- Frsskr- - . in, History wto between Roman Catholics , 

; ' w Protestants: and reached its climax With 

. ; :tJtodrfeatof the Armada- to 1588. 


• ■«: By Daniel Southerland^ ,,:. 

■ Staff coirespondentof 

Hie Christian Srience Motitor • -. 

" 5 • Hong Kong 

There are signs that the Communist^ after 
their recent victories In Cambodia and Vlet- 
nam, are trying to force 1 the p^ceHh Laos. . 

Qf the three constliuentj partS of fqrmer 
French* Indp-Chinh' ■— Vietnarf, 
and Lam — . only Laos Is hot 
unquestioned Commypist confrol 
the Communists In La<^ have participated In 


nair s uiuauuiirum viutury 

• .• • -i . • ' H ^ ' j - •',;• . ■* • ■ ' •' 

{hree-comered government under the neutral fire and^ecooclUattoh that -went tatp effect fn V 
premiership 0# Prince ^ouvanim Phduina. The -1973 . (subsequent to; the: cease-fire for; South V 
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. . . ; uiver since me earjy aays pf.i^o uni mine s 

dined right-wingers and netJtralista llke the struggle against the French {^esence ln lDdo- 
' Prime Minister himselj. V. - , Cblifa, th^ North Vietnamese COromqhtiita; 

But;the Cqramunist Pathet Lan has in fact* h^ve treated Vietnam, Qambociia/and Laoe.as 

nkl/1 ' arlA lit Ihnt lla - D Ulhnla' ' 1 U[anU .AhMnfAN IbAnriAPAfl . iuIipHuv • 
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Films and animal cruelty 


. Now, says ^ Va| 
impost* criminal [ or Si I 
the exhibitor is 
due process because 


Eur o pe 


By Arthur Unger 


„„ . New York 

If you love animals, boycott this film.” 
This is a sign you mqy be seeing more often 
in front of many movie theaters in the 
weeks ahead. 


I * ' 
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"There is an upsurge of unconscionable 
cruelty to animals in contemporary films 
and it must be stopped,” says Harold 
Melnlker, director of the Hollywood office 
of the American Humane Association 
(AHA), a federation of more (ban 900 
animal and child welfare organizations. To 
this end, the AHA has hopes that its 
affiliated organizations will take an active 
part in educating the public to show 
disapproval — by staying away. 


WHALES: 


Do they have 

an unfathomed 
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Some scientists are con-, 
vinced that whales com mu- 
niqate and have mental abili- 
tfes comparable to, but quite 
different from, man's. 


See Page 1 6 



The films are: "The Day of the Locust" 
(P^amount) ‘‘Eitethe Bullet” (Colum- 
bia), Posse (Paramount), “The Wind 
■-tt-Ltar (MGM), “Lacombe, Lu- 
clen (20th Century Fox) . 

According to Mr. Melniker, "The Day of 
the Locust," Paramount's big blockbuster 
of the year, features a bloody cockfight 
sequence; “Bite the Bullet" utilizes horse- 

K^3? eV v^ ; I ^ ,,P0 ® e ' ,, P roduced “d 

greeted by Kirk Douglas, trips horses and 
tadudes a sequence in which a horse falls 
from a cliff into a body of water (Mr. 
Douglas was previously cited for utilizing 
horse tripping in the film '‘ScaJliwag"): in 

tri?ninff tad “ d 1 thB . Lion '” there is horse 
tripping; and in the French film “La- 


combe, Lucien," there is killing of rabbits 
and birds. 

About a yenr ago, Jack Valenti, president 
of the Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica (MPAA), met with members of the 
mqjor humane groups in the United Stales 
to consider ways to prevent mistreatment 
of animals in films made for theater or 
television. “I am convinced," said Mr. 
Valenti, “that voluntary and cooperative 
efforts will produce salutary results. No 
abuse of animals should be tolerated. " 

Mr. Valenti was trying to head off (he 
legislative approach. As far ns lie was 
concerned, the best way to handle the 
problem was by requesting production 
companies to voluntarily consult with the 
AHA, and by working with humane groups 

l0 w !? “P efforls t0 educate the public as to 
which films fail to observe acceptable 
standards. 

™ en : California state Sen. 

David A. Robertl (D> of Hollywood broke 

i,M«U neas L lruce by introd ucing a bill 
which would require that, for every picture 
featuring animals, the producing company 

^ w l h lhe state attorney general a 
certificate from the AHA or a sworn 
statement from the producer or director 
that no animal was killed or abused 

Juno bi l Pr ,° hJb l tS lhe exhlbUor 

selling offering for sale, or charging 
admission to view any noncerlified motion 
; r otber presentation, under pen- 
alty of being charged with a misdemeanor 


SSSgFrance flirts with China 

taii-ncsR nod willcreaicaS^ 
hul HorimiR nrnhlnmo 


hut sorinuR problems f w jgjjj 

mnk.. K 1 1 _k> ex!,f bitora thetar^,^ 


By Dennis Blakeley 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Paris 


M, ’ 

l» Inlidic KttiStadl*' 1 * Parl8 been a n . ve -^ P k ' e *“■ week - 

"Certainly Jnck W&J! end it has nothing to do with gastronomy. 

tor trying to eotiyinco ifeS# The French - “ ls lheir w0 " t ' 5* ve l ? cn 
rcgulnto itself Bui slnJltSi putting out flags all over town: the five yellow 

Parson a red background that is lhe flag of the 

offielal restriction on i& People'sHepublic of China. . 


jmlmala. Tripping -IhelIJS French guest was Teng Haiao-plng, 

I In 


on inhuqij 

legs so that 1 f wYl f fal 1 \ ranklng No - 3 in lhe Chi , nesc hierarchy. He is 

me AHA unaccenfahia" 3 -* • Bver lovi8 it file West. In Paris he 

honors normally reserved for a 


tUA 1 Li a “ '» WUlBBinOBl W 

"Posse "whinhiSi?! *" Government ever to visit the West. In Paris he 
Poss e, which the MPAA hump was accorded hont 


? my T>| headofetate. 
ne Monitor. I have made 55 oft) Clearly the Chinese arc in the process of 
never once has there been an anhrilj launching a diplomatic offensive in favor of 
any one of them. I depend upoaQu Western Europe. After the recent visit to 
advice of my stuntmen. - “ 


10 j usury ms organization. And that Soames, they are to send an ambassador to E 
doubt the Robertl bill would put the & headquarters in Brussels and to conclude a 
a key position to control the used* commercial agreement with the community, 
in movies. But, do we need that b Mr. Teng’s visit to France (he worked here 
regulation? Once you start cm for flve >' 6ar8 88 a young man In the early 
where will U stop? ” 1920s) is another Btep in promoting European- 

Meantime, animal welfare iff ^Chinese accord. , „ 

throughout the countrv are walcfei The CWnea e are in the process of attempt- 
Ifornin anxiously. They ore hoolSS ^ 861 up 8 unlted frontl es P edaUy ^ ,,third 
final version of lhe Robertl blininlf world,” against what they see aa the hega- 

it nnRimc Hm n-nr . mony of the two superpowers, the Soviet 

Union and the United States. Part of this 
strategy is, of course, big-power politics which 
the Chinese affect to despise. They are in favor 
of a united Europe because it would act as a 


servo os a model for similar 
throughout oil so stales. 


Weston bastion against their arch-enemies, 
the Soviets. 

Some, but not all, of this chimes in with 
French thinking. France, too, claims (hat it is 
politically and militarily Independent of 
power blocs. It pursues an independent line In 
NATO, being in it buL not of it. It does not 
scribe to the nuclear non-proliferation treaty 
and it thinks that its vital interests do not 
necessarily coincide with what it calls the 
“Anglo-Saxon" countries. 

In this sense, therefore, there is mutual 
sympathy between French mid Chinese. But 
France's relations with the Soviet Union are 
extremely flexible, whereas the Chinese re- 
gard Leonid I. Brezhnev, the Soviet leader, 
not only as an Ideological renegade but also as 
a potential aggressor. 

Hie fly in the ointment In Chinese-French 
relations iB Moscow. It was, after all, only six 
months Rgo that Paris gave the same welcome 
to Mr. Brezhnev that it gave to Mr. Teng this 
week. 

The polite French press hos been too 
discreet to point out this fact, no doubt Bince it 
would unduly empliasize that, as between 
Washington, Moscow, and Peking, France 
tries to have it all ways, ail the time. And 
surprisingly most of the time, with little room 
for international maneuver, it succeeds. 

Behind the Chinese visit there also is the 
pattern of trade with China to be considered. 
France for the moment does little trade with 
China: It is among Western countries sixth In 
order of Importance on Peking's trading list. 
It does three times as much trade with the 
Soviet Union. 

Yet, since 80 percent of China's trade now ls 
carried on with non communist nations, the 
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AP photo 

Entente cordiale: French premier Jacques Chirac and wife entertain Teng 


latent pickings for the French are potentially 
great. The French hope to sell helicopters and 
telecommunications equipment. But by far 
the biggest trade question mark Is whether the 
Chinese will take up their options on three 
Anglo-French supersonic Concorde airliners. 

There was no hint either way from the 
Chinese this week. 


The result of the visit? It may have shown 
Moscow that France, with Its extremely agile 
East-West diplomacy, and also with Its largo 
pro-Moscow Communist Party, ls not to be a 
pushover for “Finlandizatlon.” It has one or 
two cards up its sleeve before that can happen. 
China Is one of them. 


Joseph C. Hararh 
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Sordid Italian prisons spark wave of urban terrorism 


A Baltic state could affect Mideast peace 


« ^»J^.VrkCUy, There arc 


settlement of the most d^& JB3 

P T 0blem in 1116 w °rW today. That 
problem Is of course, the relationship be- 

• ThTILlf 06 and ., the nel Bhboring Arab states 
** solved Is because 


tha fi 1 ou ***»l lo Util 

“S'lV.?. 1 ™, ™ nla son »*l>Ing this sum. 


mer which Washington need not give without 
getting something of value in return. 

Moscow wants to get a conclusion this 


charges d’affaires attached to each of these 

wKn n J5 , an iif fly flre ,lfilod in lhe official 
Washington diplomatic list published by the 

Department of State. In other words, Iho U S 
has never officially recognized the Soviet 
conquest and suppression of these 
formerly independent Baltic slates 


three 


summer of the Conference on Security mid 
Cooperation in Europe. The one and only thing 
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awssKsana 

thf?^ Xam| ! le ' 11 you l0 ° 1 ' through » copy of 

fal E!r ect ? ry you tlccover 

cnai me U.S. still recognizes a Latvian and a 
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conto Within the boundaries of realism The 
settlement would not only be 
would even be probable. . 



%}. - ■■ By David WUIey 

t^l.V : :V: . . Special to • ■ • 

The Christian Science Mtmitor 

Rome 

Common criminals or a new threat against 
the security of the Btate? 

That is the question Italians are asking about 
a new urban guerrilla organization calling 
itself "Armed Proletarian Units” or NAP for 
short. The organization burst Into the lime- 
light this weekend with the kidnapping of a 
well-known Rome judge and the staging of a 
short but violent prison revolt at Viterbo near 
Rome. 

The NAP succeeded In getting three con- 
victs serving long prison sentences for murder 
and armed robbery transferred from Viterbo 
to prisons in the north of Italy. It also got the 
promire that members of NAP at present In 
jail would bo defended by some of Italy’s best 
known criminal lawyers. And it got saturation 
coverage on television, radio, and in the press 
for its exploits before it released the judge five 
days af^er he had been reported missing from 

• htaftonw. 

Hie ransom paid by the state for the release 


said in a weekend speech, “These criminals 
are the sworn enemies of the working class. ” 

The NAP says that Italy's overcrowded 
prisons are “the key element in social oppres- 
sion." Off the record, many Interior Ministry 
officials would agree that conditions in Italian 
prisons are deplorable. There are some 30,000 
hardened criminals, petty offenders, and 
persons awaiting trial crammed into Italy's 
267 prisons. 

Among recent prison news that has leaked 
into the papers is the unsolved murder of an 


Inmate In a Reggio di Calabria prison, a ven- 
detta crime, the sensational escape of another 
political prisoner believed to be the head of a 
left-wing guerrilla group called the “Red 
Brigades,” and revolts mid mutinies in half a 
dozen prisons up and down the Italian penin- 
sula. 


Some of the agitation ls clearly political, but 
part is due to protests about the sordid 
conditions in which most prisoners live. 

Attempts at prison reform have been piece- 


meal and have not tackled the root causes of 
unrest; * ■ - ' 

When television was installed in cells in San 
Vittore prison In Milan in 1968; within a few 
days prisoners had modified the sets to pick up 
police transmissions and even constructed 
secret walkie-talkies to communicate with 
contacts outMde the prison. ^ 

The televirion sets were later, removed 
when it was found that criminals were running 
rackets outride the prison by remote control 
through radio. 


Anniversary of Nazi collapse 

West Germany recalls ‘dark history’ 


By David Mutch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Boon 


The driest of Nazi Germany 30 years ago 1 b 
bring remembered in both East and West 


< jpf Judge Giovanni dl Gennaro, an expert on (ternjany this week. But the purpose and tone 
. . ; ( ftflspn reform, was heavy, not In cash, but in tf the cm 


1 of I prestige bv the authorities. It trsn 
•Hu* -'fljbsd that tiw. three ntentim of 1 NAP whtf 

®r. nave 1 gol a gusrsnlH*ff staged the prison revolt hfid knives, pistols, 

and sticks of dynamite smuggled in to them to 


possible, it 


~ ' i • • • • /jit'. ! ■ carry out their plan. 

that lhe Kremlin g QI *A : .-- The NAP appears to have started its 
direction. It would stand to ^ 
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: activities in Naples last year. They are thought 
m toing much. It wouw to have been responsible for simultaneous 

ist the danger of aaothri ' revolts in prisons in Naples, Rome, and Milan 


with the U.S. over the Middle ^^.JJT.jast October. 7 

Soviri cooperation In readiuja ^t: ~ * in March a suspected member of NAP was 
'fist settlement has always to "‘■TP*: WUiah nrtH nnnthor SAriminlv intiirf>H iwhi 


East settlement has always Wiled and another seriously Injured when a 

will-o'-the-wisp of ibe pfobte”-”. Vibohib they were, preparing blew up in an 

slipped aw^y juriwben It apartment in Naples. 

band. Can it be captured this ' ■. 1.-; police later discovered -inside a NAP hide- 

possibly. And it raptured. : out a pile of banknotes paid as a ransom, for 

It leads to Arab recognition of : tbe release of a Naples student who was 

pro-1967 boundaries with aguartf^i ^ kidnapped last summer. It had long been iMlv 

boundaries by (te Arabs and, suspected by police that some . of .the repent . Neues Deutschland Commented thkt the vie 

U.S.A.: and the U.S.S-R- H V Spate of kidnappings were carried out by tory over Hitler should be seen as tbe bqur of 


commemorative events are strikingly 
different. f 

;ia. East Germany, the Nari. surrender. is 
balled as the mori righlficjmt defeat ever'of 
fascist forces by socialist powers. The date 
celebrated Is May 8, when in KarlBhorat, near 
Berlin, the . Germans signed a surrender 

document wife the Soviets. 

Actually, the German Wehrmacht had sur- 
rendered first in Rheirhs on May 7 with U.S. 
Lt. Gen. Bedell Smith signing for American 
and British forces and French and Russian 
officers witnessing. 

But in Epst Germany ahd the Soviet Union 
this week the May 7 date is played down. One 
Soviet commentator wrote; "Only socialism 
was prepared to defeat kueh a powerful apd 




settlement, plan >^ich tte twn ^ mer|can 
at Geneva and, in effect would P reMn ^ 

Is aqd Arabs. on the political fu(ur« for Patestinlaw : political extremists to provide tl 

v. • Jordan and aotoeforimbf \ y?>tb opiating ftinds, i 

ip con trol over Ute old city of 
^ It could. happm this sumntfT 11 
ctiptomiMy coijd woi* out t» 
aeUtefnlent with Moscow. But 
getting going- now. 


The East German Communist Party: 




.'■J'.^'v.^he NAP is so far out on th^ left (hat they 
haye been denounced by the Italian Commii- 
'* nistParty. 

V;..'The party secretary, Enrico Berlin guer, 

‘T* . H‘ 


themselves birth of the socialist world system. 

. ' East German radio reported that World War . ; 
It, was no normri Eiiropean war but that it 
was the mast just war of Ubriatioii in world 
history. And Citizens, in eastern Europe are , 
told the Soviet Army alone was the victor.. . 


East Germany celebrates along with the 
Soviets as If they "inarched in with the Soviets 
in 1945,” one West German observed. 

In West Germany there is no celebration, 
but leading politicians have urged Germans to 
remember the past so they can maintain their 
free political and economic Institutions. 1 

“We do not run from ouf history,” West 
Germany’s President Walter Scheel said May 
& .during r: memorial gathering In , a Bonn 
church. He added: : “Ana the other 1 German 
state can not run froth this Joint Wstory* no - 
matter how hard It tries.” 

He recalled the -war in Europe brought 20 
million deaths iq (he Soviet Union alone, 4.6 
million In Priand r '4 million in Germany, and; 
1.8 million inotbfetWestern lahdai 1 -. . 

And he recalled that less titan. «.<W Jews 
now Jive to ,W«t G#numy. (Estimates of . the 
number of European Jews Wll^d ; in Nazi 
concentration camps nin es high as 8 million.;) , 
Mr. Scheel arid tbweaTQ more, arid to ore ■ 
West Germans who do ppj- want tohear of ”our 
'darkhiritffy,'^. ' >!'■: V- . 

. But Hitler was elected, he said, aid “wS who . 
are Germans and want to.be must; hot Jet this 
dark memory be crowded'out . because 
only when we do not forget can wp agafn call - 
ourselves Germanswtih pride.” • ,'i 

; The toy before the, Sqheel, speech ; a Wed t 


nel^ibors ” lt had not' lost the goal of- a 
peaceful reunification of the two Germanies. ' 
Hardly a day goes by when one cannot pick 
up a West German newspaper and dee that the' 
day-to-day political events are played out with 
an ever-present realization of a divided Ger- 
many. • •' • ■ ■ 

But even more striking is the evidence that 
as a Western -partner. West Germany niea- 
sure? its prized democratic institutions con;; 
dtentiy agalnst what Mr. Scfaeri calis a -I'dart : 
history.” That ta why thO J, celebrati(»i ,, . iii‘ 
East Germany la such a vivid contrast fo the 
ebrnmemoratiohs in West Germany. , ;j 
As an editorial In the $»ddeuttdie Zeitung 
pub it;' "The F«leral ; Republic .bore: the; 


•Mi 

«»! 


consequences pf ' the': defeat, «id it .neVcr 
suffered frixn delurions about political realf 
ity.'V --/y 


Scots teachers for :Cana<Ja 

By the Associated Press 


>;f 


meht to joiuTtallsta^iying; that, alUtoUghi ti*-: , . 


Glasgew 

A regional school council In Glasgow says 4 
is launching a search hi Canada for teachers to. 
fill more than 1,400 vacant posts lathe schools 
of western Scotland. 

;; A. school official, WUltan Harley, Said the 
council Is 'looking especially .tor retired 
Canadian teachers and recent graduates from, 
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British economy j 
as pound tumbles 


jolted 


ByTakashlOkn 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

The British economy faces troubled days. 

Prime Minister Harold Wilson strove 
valiantly to bolster confidence at home and 
abroad in a television Interview. But the {sound 
May 12 fell to Its lowest levels against all 
major West European currencies . 

Externally, Britain's sterling reserves are 
buttressed by tbe deposits of Middle East oil 
producers. As merchant banker Sir Cyril 
Kieinworl put it in a television Interview, the 
oil producers wish to do nothing to destroy the 
British economy. They have therefore kept a 
portion of their oil money in sterling. 

But if their basic confidence in the British 
economy 1 b eroded, they could withdraw their 
fundB, leaving a hole so big that no support 
operation by the Bank of England could cover 
it 

[Reuter reported that bankers and dealers 
in Switzerland and West Germany already 
noted an Increased reluctance by foreigners — 
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Scotland gets a new 

.oi jr ut oimu ivi uiuuou jr. I I 

and abroad by talklngfoudly of pros pec- worker-owned newspaper 


notably Middle East oil producers — to hold 
sterling.] 

Internally, Britain's problems arise from 
inflation, which for the past year has been 
fueled principally by wage rises far in excess 
of production increases. The March inflation 
rate was officially 21.2 percent, and some 
economists say the teal rate may be closer to 
25 percent or even 28 percent. 

Mr. Wilson went on TV May 11 first of all 
to reassure Britons that wliile they faced great 
problems, "nothing has happened that In any 
way affects our ability to overcome them. 11 

He had been in Jamaica for two weeks 
attending a Commonwealth prime ministers' 
conference. 

He accused CBS commentator Eric Sev- 
areid and others who had aired pessimistic 
reports about Britain of talking to the "Lon- 
don cocktail circuit" and not to "the people 
who were doing a job of work either In London 
or elsewhere." 

But Mr. Wilson also took a swipe at one of 
his most obstreperous lieutenants, Tony Benn, 
Secretary of State for Industry. 

Mr. 

home and abroad by talking loudly of prospec- 
tive nationalizations and of ever-increasing 
state control' over industry. Mr. Wilson com- 
pared the smooth-shaven Mr. Benn to a "great 
Old Testament prophet without a beard," and 
suggested that if he did not conform to 
majority Cabinet decisions, once the June 5 
referendum on Britain's membership in the 
European Community (EC) is over, he could 
go back to the "pleasant and productive life of 
a back-bencher." 

During the referendum campaign period, 
Cabinet ministers have been allowed to ex- 
press opinions for qr against the EC, within 
certain guidelines. Mr. Benn has been accused 
of taking advantage of this unusual freedom to 
advocate sweeping changes in the whole field 
of management relations both with govern- 
ment and with workers. 

Mr. Wilson also expressed concern about 
inflation and suggested that the government 
should get together In three-way talks with 
industry and trades unions to discuss how 
much money Is available overall, how much 
should go to wages, how much to profits, how 
much to various public services. 

But hls,word8 so far seem to have had lUt|e 
effect. In fact, at a key Chrysler (U.K.) plant 
; in Coventry, where 4,000 engine workers had 
been threatening a strike, the Wilson remarks 
seemed to have been counterproductive. 

Mr. Wilson acdused Chrysler workers of 
turning down without study a last-minute 
management offer to give workers a share in 
company profits and a voice In company 
management. Chrysler shop stewards reacted 
by voting to go ahead with the strike which 
will force the company to lay off an additional 
6,000 workers. The engine workers want at 
least£8 ($19) a week more immediately, going 
up to£l6 ($36) a week by July 1. 

Chrysler’s management says It will have to 
borrow from the government to keep oper- 
ating. 



United Nations 


Sea law 
conference: 
a net gain 


By Tony Loflaa 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Geneva 

Although there has been a tendency to 
discredit any claims of progress, the UN 
Conference on the Law of the Sea has taken 
some significant steps at its just concluded 
Geneva session. 


& 


Now members are 
ready for 
serious talk 


Proposals that once seemed little more than 
wild ideas are becoming generally accepted. 
For example, a consensus seems to exist on 
the concept of a 200-mile "exclusive economic 
zone" (EEZi, a 12-mile territorial sea, and an 
international seabed authority that, through 
some form of joint venture, Will take an active 
part in the development of resources in the 
International seabed area. 


Georoe Square, Glasgow Qor(Jon N . converse. ohW ^ 

Fresh hope dawns for Glasgow's newspaper industry 


The problem is to ink in the detail of the 
broad general picture that now has emerged. 
This demands active negotiation and com- 
promises between nations some of which find 
themselves wielding political power for the 
first time In such an assembly . 


The more than 140 delegations took home 
with them what could well be their passport to 
the next meeting, now agreed for New York 
between March 29 and May 21 next year. This 
consists of three unified negotiating texts 


prepared by the chairmen of the substantive 
committees of the conference. 

In closing the final plenary session here 
May 9, the conference's president, H. Shirley 
Amerasinghc of Sri Lanka, made a special 
plea for patience on the part of those countries 
that might be contemplating unilateral action 
over marine resources. 

This plea, prompted by the Group of 77 (a 
group of developing countries first formed at a 
UN trade conference), was followed by a 
message from land-locked and other geo- 
graphically disadvantaged countries asking 
that no nation or group of nations should seek 
to extend their territorial limits beyond 12 
miles. 

Until the end, the meeting maintained the 
order shown throughout the eight weeks of 
discussions. Some observers had feared that 
the negotiating texts, prepared solely at the 
discretion of the committee chairmen, might 
become a dlsruptlvo issue. But the delega- 
tions, including some known to be unhappy 
about the proposal, allowed Mr. Amerasinghc 
to swing his chairman's gavel with the alacrity 
of a livestock auctioneer. 


The texts are Intended as a "procedural 
device" to assist future negotiations. They 
represent yet another break with tradition in 
what 1 b becoming not only the blggeBt single' 


attempt at writing international law, but also a 
revolutionary way of achieving it. 

According to Bernardo Zuleta, the special 
representative of the UN Secretary-General, 
"previous conferences attempted to codify an 
existing international consensus, but this one 
is creating new law for the first time." 

Mr. Amerasinghe admits to "a little dis- 
appointment” in the sense that he had 
expected much more negotiation. On the other 
hand, he can take solace that no states have 
tried to force votes. Even apparently in- 
tractable states recognize that a viable law of 
the sea will not emerge from paper victories, 
The delegations now have nearly a year iu 
which to try to attempt to resolve opposing 
views. They and the various regional and 
interest groups have been exhorted to hold 
intorsesslonal meetings, not discussions 
among themselves, but with those holding 
opposing views. 

These meetings, more Ihnn anything else, 
can help to make the New York session one in 
which positive negotiations will be possible. 
Even bo, the conference has already recog- 
nized that a second session will be needed next 
ear, If a treaty is to stand any prospect of 
tag ready for formal signing before 1978. 

TonyLoftaa (s marine consultant/or the 
British sclent (ffc magazine, (he New Sci- 
entist 


By John Connell 
Spedaito 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Glasgow 

Some 600 Scottish printers and journalists 
who lost their jobB 14 months ago have 
launched a new daily newspaper as a coopera- 
tive.venture. 


Their Scottish Daily News has been given a 
government loan of £1,200,000 ($2,880,000), 
The workers haye,*?grt tributed several hun- 
dreds of ' thousands of pounds of their sev- 
erance pay. A number of trade unions and 
Scottish local authorities also have Invested In 
the newspaper. 


and Scottish Sunday Express justovst 
ago — has agreed to take reM 
ponsatlon for the workers’ purdwel 
printing plant and machinery. j 

The workers' action committee b) 
engaged nonstop for 12 months in reap 
production at the printing plant, d 
deputations to government mlakltn 
generally tackling the great coo# 
involved In darting n now large-scale^ 

All employ Ottl Qf the Scottish Atyl 
must buy atifekst $100 worth afjhmta . t 
former Bcnvcrbrook employeeehMt'at^, 
nluch more thnn the minimum, andW 



The printers and journalists involved in tho 
cooperative were among 1,900 workers laid off 
when the Glasgow plant of the Scottish Dally 
Express, a Beaverbrook newspaper closed 
down lost year, 

A 12-man workers' action committee fought 
for over a year to persuade Tony Wedgwood 
Benn, Minister of Trade and Industry, to give 
a loan to the new enterprise. 

A feasibility study by a government eco- 
nomic specialist unit last year maintained that 
the workers-controlled newspaper would not 
be viable. Glasgow's University of Strathclyde 
also declared that the paper would not make a 
profit, but Independent examiners argued that 
the project was sound. 

Wealthy London publisher Robert Maxwell, 
a former Labour member of Parliament, has 
invested over £100,000 ($240,000) In the new 


strong determination among Ihejjrtj 


nchlcvc efficient and BmooUiprod 
paper. 

The Scottish Dally News will bsp# 
left of center and will be run by rejd 
' tlvos of tho printers and JoUnuM 
" Invest mont committee, Including U>J 
well, will have a major say ifi the# 
operative. ' ' 

There Is aomc skepticism, mato$ 
political right but atao shared byi*j 
union leaders, that a workers' cej 
newspaper will not last for any leg- 
erities maintain that there Is no m- 
demand for such a newspaper,* 
argue that there are too many f • 
Scotland. '■ 

But the workers' action commit* 
tains that Its year-long struggle to? 
Scottish Dally News has proved 
force has tbe capacity and faP r V 
overcome many difficult pubiliWJ 
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IRA violence 


By Jonathan Harach , 
Special correspondent for 
The Christian Science Monitor 


of violence which finds Its support within our 
owngpeks." , 


coincided with another 
Northern Ireland — and w® 1 
church-gale collections for % 
.“provisional" IRA aakrotfe#* 1 r 1 
Londonderry unit shot and UP®** 

May 10 . ft said tbe Wiling wasforj* 

, two police house searches fa ft ■. 
. was arreted and allegedly ■ -■ 

■ . The bishops’ pastoral 
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with a broad attack on ' ^ .• 

baaed on pursuit of profit. 
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Ithat Britain is about to 
and trade union 
catted for fundamental a®*; 
both dictation from thet#**® 
the workers 


■3'.; _L - : Dublin 

. ; ?ne .Illegal , .Irish Republican Army (IRA) 


Tbe bishops charged that Ireland's bIx years 
of. politically motivated violence constituted a 
“most systematic and sustained attack on the 
sacredness of; human life and on the absolute- 
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Remembering 


the victory 


. ...... # 


By b staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


ji 


Moscow 

For one Leningrad veteran It means the 
memory of a daily 290-gram bread ration. 

For we 45-year-old it means the revival of 
some good rousing wartime songs. 

For one Moscow student It means a barren 
week with nothing but war movies in town. 

However they take it, the; 30th anniversary 
of the end of World War II on May B and 9 to the 
biggest Soviet event so far this year. 

Paeans to the “decisive" role of the Soviet 
Union in defeating Nazi Germany — and the 
“declalve’’ roJe of the Communist Party in 
organizing this — have filled the press for 
months. And for the past week hardly any 
other news has managed to wedge its way into 
print. 

Remarkably, even North Vietnamese 
Prime Minister Pham Van Dong was .inter- 
viewed 1 by Soviet reporters, not on last 
month's Communist victory in South Vietnam 
after 30 years of war, but on the Victory of the 
European and American allies 30 years ago. 

To mark the anniversary, the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet (legislature) announced 
May 7 the country’s first general amnesty in 
eight years. 

' The declaration remits prisoners sentenced 
up to live years and halves the sentence of 
longer terms. This is more generous than the 

1987 amnesty for the BOth anniversary of the 

Soviet Union; that set the dividing line at two- 
year sentences. 

Exile sentences to remote parts of the Soviet 
Untan apparently also will be canceled under 
the current amnesty . 

fa addition, World War II veterans, invalids, 
and medal winners will be released from 

prison even If their terms are for longer than 

\fiveyeers; • 

. tamest^ apparently does not apply 
to dissidents jailed for acts that would be 
defined as political offenses in Western terms. 
Excluded from the amnesty are “state 
crimes," which In Soviet law include “anti- 
Soviet agitation and propaganda." 

The extraordinary Soviet stress on the 30th 
anniversary of V-E day . is seen by Western 
observers as serving several purposes. It 
glorUieg the generation of top Soviet leaders, 
U appeals toemottons from a rare time of 
wholehearted, public support of the govern- 
raent and applies these . to . . the present, It 
tacitly justifies the enormous sacrifices of the 
goviet peopie ln losing some 20 million lives in 
the war and some 20 million In Stalin's purges 
and collectivization. - 

l,t Also Justifies obedience to Communist 
Party Ideology to a usually passive public — 
and 1 even- Justifies obedience of the younfl 
generation to its elders.. ^ 

■ ^iticaliy, the 30th anniversary campaign 
glorifies Communist Party chief Leonid I. 
Brezlmev, 1 The north Caucaaus front — where 
Mr. Brezhnev was an. army political com- 
missar as a Ueutenpnt colonel.and then mafor 
general — is being hailed as a major battle 
ground Iwhich was neglected in the past. Huge 
billboards of Mr. Brezhnev at the hero cityof 
Novorossisk now adorn downtown Moscow 
squares. 

In his first major speech in two months, Mr. 

Brezhnev on Thursday j 


Iff! 

■ 


■u 






. 3 ,. . .Ijinow wouli hel p Sovte^Amertcan 
, detente. " f ; . .; 

v.^fore.r broadlyj the campaign halls Mr 
Brezhnev s generation oflate-ao and7o-year- 
olds at whatix presumably, their last fifth-year 
anniversary at the helm. ■ 

celebrafioris also, as- 

- MtowOVv’S wartime allies are credited with 
JW. Wp thistime than they hews been in the ! 

' : i!j. .v : [ 

■ The first Soviet memorial ever fa British 
American, and other allied, troops who ran 
now 1588 8<W« “i> In ' 

, However, the Spviet Union and IteConmiii- 

3“^ ** winners of I 

wtoty over fascism.. 

. • 1 V I 
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‘Smart’ bombs to stop tanks 


Soviet sailors steam Into Boston aboard a destroyer as American counterparts 


Red carpet treatment for U.S. tars 


Thfe month, and for the first time since 
World War II, U.S. Warships visited the Soviet 
Union. And tn the- United States worships of J 
the- Soviet fleet tied up at Boston. The 
fraternal exchange marked V.E. Day. 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


_. „ \ Leningrad 

it was all pomp and circumstance as 
American warships visited the Soviet Union 
for the first time since World War II. And it 
was the first time the U.S. Navy had come to 
Leningrad (or St. .Petersburg, as it was called 
before the RevoIutlonJalnce i$B2/ 

.At 8:10 a.m. the guided missile frigate 
; Leahy and the guided missile destroyer 
Tattnall exchanged a 21-gun salute with the 
historic naval base of Kronshtadt Island, and 
each aide's band played the other’s national 
anthem. 


River where file American ships are docked. 

in Leningrad’s Summer Park. 

In the remaining four days of the American 
visit to Leningrad, Leahy and Tattnall snilore 
will get daytime liberty in the city, play 
volleyball and basketball with their Soviet 
counterparts, and be Invited on a round of 
tours. 


By Tokashi Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

New military technologies are reaching a 
stage of development where they could 
“deeply affect” politics and superpower arms 
control arrangements. 

“Smart bomb” technology has increased 
the vulnerability of fixed targets and is 
blurring the distinction between conventional 
arms and nuclear weapons. 

These arc among the major assessments of 
“Strategic Survey 1974,” the annual review of 
the prestigious International Institute for 
Strategic Studies, Just published here. 

The institute, housed in a small but dis- 
tinguished historic building just off the 
Strand, is one of the world’s leading “think 
tanks” in the defense field. Clattering up and 
down its wooden stairs one can meet not only 
the Soviet military attache, but also the 
Chinese in his sober dark blue Mao uniform — 
ok well as other defense exports and scholars 
from around the world. International in 
membership, the Institute’s current director 
is a brilliant young West German lawyer, 
Christoph Bertram. 

Thia year’s strategic survey characterizes 
1974 as “an interim period, a holding operation 
while the contours of the new international 
system become visible." By inference, 1975 is 
already turning out to be a much more active 
year, one in which the consequences of past 
actions are going to have to be dealt with, and 
efforts made to shape the contours of the new 
international system . 

.. Despite the trauma of Watergate, detente 
held between the superpowers during 1974. 
But Washington and Moscow face important 
decisions in 1976, one of the knottiest being 
how to work out the details of SALT II, the 
ships may play for dances in clubs orsrt second phase of strategic arms limitation 
” * talks. 

Amertetas wlfrHvid a port A? £ sa ln the Mlddle East - the “danger of a new 

more somber than the Medllemimi^r-Pl]«w arM^ps reai;’ the institute 
where (hoy arc deployed 'W 1 ^: The industrialized nations man- 


By Pels Main, staff ptotyi 

are feted in Leningrad 


Groups of Russians, organized by the Soviet 
side, will also visit the American vessels. 

Less formally, if arrangements can be 
worked out, some combos from the American 


There are no waterfront bars here -erf 
any wuterfront cafes of restaurants, fe 
though most of the city's extensive Jtyl 
and 3Qlh anniversary propaganda banneii* 
have been pulled down, the first riguM 1 
Iho Americans outside their mooring 
reads “Glory to the Leninist Parlyi'l 
overlooking the Admiralty in the, W 
square is a four-story figure of Lenin, i:. 


aged on the whole to. cope with the oil crisis, 
but the strategic Survey devotes a couple of 
pages to examining proposals for armed 
seizure of Arab oU Installations. 

Its conclusions: Any such action would 
probably embroil the Soviet Union and could - 
.not in the short term improve the West's oil 
supply situation. It would also create severe 


tensions between the United Stales, still 
relatively well-off in terms of supply, and its 
partners in Western Europe and Japan, who 
are far more dependent on Middle East oil. 

At Vladivostok in December last year, 
President Ford reached agreement with So- 
viet leader Leonid I. Brezhnev that under 
SALT II. each side would have no more than 
2,400 offensive delivery vehicles, of which no 
more than 1,320 would be equipped with 
MIRV's — multiple independently targeted 
re-entry vehicles. All the details, however, 
must be worked out In an agreement yet to be 
signed, which will run from Oct. 1, 1977, until 
Dec. 31, 1985. 

Progress In military technology has been 
such that land-based fixed-site missiles are 
more and more vulnerable. The Soviet Union 
has greater throw-weight (the total weight 
which a missile can deliver over a stated range 
and In a stated trajectory) than the United 
States, but 85 percent iB concentrated In land- 
based missiles. The United States is far ahead 
of the Soviet Union in electronic guidance 
systems. 

Progress in conventional arms technology 
has also been rapid. The so-called “smart 
bomb" — precision guided munitions of PGM 
in military shop talk — has mode such 
advances that In many cases it can replace 
nuclear warheads. On .the one hand this 
increases the defensive capacity of NATO in 
Central Europe, where the problem has 
always been how to stop Soviet tanks. 

On the other hand, PGM's blur the dis- 
tinction between nuclear and conventional 
warfare. This poses new problems for the 
Atlantic alliance. 

In the first place they are not cheap. A TOW 
anti-tank missile costs $3,000, but the 
unit used to guide the missile to its target 
costs $20,000. In the second place, there are 
operating problems; in most cases, clear 
daylight is required, and for some systems, 
smoke or camouflage is sufficient to defeat 
“smart’! technology. 

Institute officials say that too little attention 
has been paid to India's explosion of an atomic 
device last spring. Mr. Bertram, ln a press 
conference releasing the survey, noted that 
the U.S. State Department took six weeks to 
react and ascribed this gap to Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger’s preoccupation 
with the Middle East. 





U.S.S. Nlmltz under way during sea trials 


U.S. Navy 


Mighty Nimitz joins U.S. Navy 

Nuclear-powered aircraft carrier adds 
extra ‘cutting edge’ to American foreign policy 


By Stephen Webbc 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Boston 

As if to underscore Its determination to 
maintain a global military role ln the wake of 
the debacle In Indo-China, the United States 
has added the largest and most powerful 
warship in the world to its naval arsenal. 

In a ceremony earlier this month at Norfolk 
Naval Station, Norfolk, Virginia the 94,000-ton 
nuclear-powered aircraft carrier U.S.S. NJm- 
itz was commissioned into the Atlantic fleet, 

President Ford who Bpoke at the ceremony 
declared that the carrier was entering service 
“at an auspicious moment, when our determi- 
nation to strengthen our ties with allies across 
both great oceans and to work for peace and 
stability around the world requires clear 
demonstration." 

Standing before the carrier, which Is named 


Power struggle for party leadership 


By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Then at 10:40 a tug pulled the U.S.S. Leahy 


and Kosygin are the only members d* 1 
man party Politburo outside of Mr. Bfid 
to enjoy nominations to the legist 1 
more than one republic. All oUieflr 
received multiple nominations only •( 


Moscow 

lntoLentagrad's pa^g« portae ^ "oX Swrame - 

' 


marches. Soviet sailors fastened the Leahy 
Unes to the pier, and the Stars and Stripes was 
hoisted at the stem of the ship. 


The rather striking symbol of detente of 
reciprocal naval visits was some three years in 
tiie making. It started with the warming up of 
Soviet-Amerlcan relations — and with dis- 
cussions between the two navies about avoid- 


!»i'_ 


Thte week Mr. Brezhnev waB nominated to 
the Russian republic’s legislature by workers 
in Moscow, Leningrad, and Gorky. Healsohaa 
b«n nominated to the legislatures of all the 
other republics — with his nominations total- 
ing twice those of any of his colleagues 
In another week or so Mr. Brezhnev will 
chooseone ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Republic 

republics. / 

One notable non-nominee is trt£r ' ;: 
chief Alexander Shelepin. His re»W;“. j- 
the Politburo last month is read tfjjjfc t 
blocking action in succession - 

an erstwhile rival of Mr. Bredu*"^ 
Shelcpln’s star had been on ihe •** 7^ 
since Mr. Brezhnev consol 
(eyt years ago. Observers believe 



specialises in ladies' fashions of dis- 
tinction and quality. Why not pay a 
, visit and have the pleasure of shop- 
r.^ing at yjour leisure and then to enjoy 
..the facilities of the restaurant, well 


ltnowri fpr itp- Smorgasbord-tablev apd. 
** afternooh fea'^fsltome niade scones, 


ouster now is welcomed fully * - 

contestants for the new success!® 8 *" 


. .Thjs year the Stfrtets; suggested ^ id ^ 

Americans accepted - connecting the naval Sovle ) elections. 1 W (5u P reme 

jrtritovrtUi the maaelve Soviet celebrations of . T hire Is widespread « p«-. .11^ tw Mr 

ntaST^ Ver8ary d the end Of Worid War Breihnevmay retire froSTi STleXZi 
II in Europe. h * al ^, r easppswiUiltt the next 

A$ events developed, Washington might'- u?> 6 ^Motive nominations are therefore 
have preferred notlo appear so chiunmy with : i ^8 patched as a sign of relative strengths of 
Moscow so Soon- after the.ifqil. of South' ' 1 . 

Vietnam, But American officials still see the » as well as other govern 

UT? ® usefujl Among otijer thlngs It , abusively with tin Cbm. 

reo^nds Ihe Soviet republle that thetf.S. did 1 ' legislative ports are 

pl^ a m^jor role in Worid War II - despite ' honwiiy. But thenumbei^SS 

Soviet polemics attributing the Nazi defeat ‘ d ?Uve iwntinetions is one of the clearSS 

almost anglehandedly to the Sdvletrforces. : :, •; lh ? Pecking order witWMbe 

Iq Leningrad, the,' American sailors will Amf < .in. 

A city, that was buifcas h port 
gavd Russia afnaty, Peter .... 
heart of Lenlogradistyi centers 

. f; . . — ”■ -r— i—— .»«*»*■ . uo inuiiT nistsmt i- • _■ '» - SW Isti^W Wir -si 

Messrs. Podgqrny fortbe^pertyeoogre*^™ 


Parking is easy in this delightful 
spoilt Cots wold market town. 


un- 


Brezhnev himself. 

Other signs of poHUcsl 
appearing In the spide of pro 
changes in the past two mootto- 
taut No. 2 party leader* to 
and Turkmenistan have ^ 
this period, as have three cl i 

bureau of (be Kazakh 
Ukrainian regional first secretary** ^ I 
about nonflMmiwffte) has been cba^^: ^ 


American Express Cards etc. 


Malcolm Parry Ltd 



The principal; 
principle of 
safe 



Opinions will differ, of course. But what we do 
know is that the noii-drinker is less prone tci 
accidents and many other misfortunes 
- aiid consequentiy tends to be a safer driver.'. 

insurance parlfnce, he ip a better risk. ; . - ; 
; Rb^griiti?n '&t aw ftwc faot'is five easenop V 
oi Ansvar insurance; We offer polidies at 
advantageous rates exclusively to this small . 
but essentially responsible* section of the 

community. = 

: Would yo'u like to have further details for ; 
consideration ? If so, please use the dbupojv - 


# □ursimli, fUiw. i« 
Snip’* for ip. 





about 1 lOnaUon wide) has been i 
Significantly, these a moves id 
about four years, bf stiWlti/^ 
leadership. The only except!^ * _ . 
Georgia and Armenia, after ^ J® 
^ne, afler 
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after World War II Pacific Commander -in- 
Chicr, Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, the 
President told a crowd of 10,000 that "to all, 
this great ship is visible evidence of our 
commitment to friends and allies and our 
capability to maintain those commitments." 

Built at Newport News, Virginia, the 
carrier's keel was laid on June 22, L968 and she 
was launched on May 13, 1972. 

The warship, which has an overall length of 
1,092 [eet and extreme breadth of 202 feet Is 
said by the U.S. Navy to travel "in exceks of 30 
knots," a figure considered conservative by 
many naval experts. 

Powered by two nuclear reactors that drive 
four massive propellers, the Nlmltz is capable 
of operating for 13 years or steaming up to one 
million miles across the world's oceans before 
refueling. 

The warship, which boasts a flight deck of ' 
four and a half acres, can accommodate an air ■ 
wing of some ioo tactical aircraft and is 
equipped with four aircraft lifts add four 
catapults. Together with her aircraft she cost 
approximately $1 billion. 

U.S.S. Nimllz, the first of a new okas of 
three carriers, is also ihe first miclea^. ; 

. powered flattop to be built by the United 
States since the, U.S.S'. Enterprise was • 
launched In i960. 

In wartime the Nlmltz wotdd be protected 
by a- defensive ‘ screen of surface afdpSi 
submarines, and aircraft. , • 

But there is considerable debate within 
naval , circles as to whether such a screen 
could withstand an onslaught of Sovietsubraa- 
. * rines, long-range aircraft, add warships firing 
both conventional end nuclear missiles, from 
positions well outside the carrier’s' anti-;’ 
submarine and rirdef^uie zone/: 

■ . - Many naval experts feaf ( that:$o^(^/ 

, • menders Woilld tni^ in so mahy sWps.an^ ’•*. 

alrct^afl that the destruction or disablement cf 
American carriers would be Inevitable; Oth- 
•; 1 era; contend, however,- that a combtoatten of 
, } - ’ 'attack submarines, nudear-powered- guided • 
‘ ’ mtaeife frigates, and carrier-baSed F-14;elr' l • 

• * craft yritb their. Sophisticated detoeftap ana ' 

.? long-range weapons Systems Would be equal 

, / to tKe tosR of protecting their precious . 

* . .• , . 'chargee; ,.r. ; ’ ; ■ ■. ■ >• -T./-. • ' •. : 

"Cairiers are the backbone of our sed 
control and force; projection capabilities; as 

• . .yvell; as ouir overs eak presence,’/ obeecved 

I Admiral Elmo R. Zumwalt in 1973, whenfbtaf ' 

• !• of.U.S.;itevrioperatlpnB.“Thoy arefiiemoeti 
Impressive maritime representatives . oit.'-' 
V ■ . American interests overseas.” But erttierof ; 

the carriers claim that the United States ta - 
. placing an ihoritinate number of egg$ m A: ■ 

' -, 5 fragile and expensive baakM; !* ‘ 

; './. • i ” "After testing flight deck fand elect rpolcgear 
Kthe'Cf:9.S. Nimitz Is expcqted to steain fqr 
* America's GUflntanabvo Ba^ naval : bas£ tn 

Cuba., '• 
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East-West 

religious 

ties 

By Richard M. Harley 
Special to 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Keaton, England 
Contact between religious 
thinkers in Western Europe 
and their counterparts In 
Eastern Europe is not Just a 
one-wey street, says the Rev. 
Michael Bourdeaux of K eg ton 
College. 

It is becoming a fertile 
source of insight for the free 
world. 

Mr. Bourdeaux’s organiza- 
tion is officially known as the 
Centre for the Study of Reli- 
gion and Communism. 

Mr. Bourdeaux has visited 
Christian circles in the Soviet 
Union, Poland, and other 
East European countries, 
whose members have been 
subjected to' harassment and 
persecution by the author- 
ities. He found that these 
Christians have "rediscov- 
ered in this’ experience 
something of the spiritual 
richness and concentration of 
the early church.” 

The case of the Russian 
reform Baptist leader, GiorgI 
Vina, recently sentenced to a 
lfr-year Jail term, BpotHghte 
Vividly the issue of separa-. 
tton of church and state . 

Mr. Vina has spoken out 
against the tendency for Rus- 
. alan religious leaders to allow 
themselves, to be organized 
. ‘y within official governmental 1 
. guidelines. 

Mr. Vins, says Mr. Bour- 
deaux, has demonstrated that 
the state and the church are 
two different things, two sep- 
arate estates. Conflict and 
;• confrontation between the 

two are not necessarily inevi- 
table,, but thefe must be a 
clear line of demarcation In 
terms of authority. . 

Rested .College faces a 
. .pressing need. While many 
churches -and institutions, 
i dr6w upon Its. resources (and 
: pay 'for this service) they 
• ,nave not generally provided 
financial support to keep the 

college going. A recent dona. 

tion from the Dutch Reform 

• Church has saved, for the 

• - moment, ■ . the 1 Quarterly 
magazine of the college. 
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Catholics brace themselves 


By Daniel Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Hong Kong 

What is to become of South Vietnam's two 
million Roman Catholics, many of whom had 
bo long been opposed to the Communists? 

Catholics were among those most fearful of 
a Communist lake-over, and the Catholic 
faithful remained until the fall of Saigon far 
from united. But the church leadership Itself 
did not face the future unprepared. For many 
months, church leaders had been readying 
themselves for an accommodation with the 
Inevitable. 

And some years before that, the Vatican had 
been attempting, apparently with some suc- 
cess, to persuade Hanoi that the church no 
longer intended to side with any Saigon 
government. 

In 1971 the Archbishop of Saigon tried to 
disassociate the church from a presidential 
election that was wldoly considered to be 
rigged by President Nguyen Van Thieu. That 
was the election in which Mr. Thieu, himself a 
Catholic by conversion, had maneuvered 
against hls rivals to the point where he ended 
up being the sole candidate. 

The political views of Individual Catholics 
ranged at the time of the Communist take- 
over all the way from extreme left to oxtreme 
right. At a village east of Saigon, one priest 
was attempting to arm hls parishioners, all of 
them northern Catholic refugees, for a last- 
ditch battle. But In Saigon itself, this reporter 
met a worker-priest who was almost euphoric 
over what he considered to be the impending 
" ‘liberation" of the capital. 
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ft would obviously be too much to say that 
the church leaders themselves welcomed 
Communist domination. But they seemed 
convinced that while the church might not 
thrive under communism, it surely would 
survive, just as it has in North Vietnam. They 
also appeared certain that the Communists 
would be more sophisticated and conciliatory 
in dealing with the church today than they had 
been 20 years ago after the signing of the 
Geneva Accords. 

In recent weekB the church ordered ail of 
the Catholic bishops stationed outside Saigon 
to stay in place even as Communist-led troops 
took control of one province after another. The 
Archbishop of Saigon, Nguyen Van Binh, 
advised Catholics not to try to flee the country 
and not to arm themselves.' 

The Archbishop also Issued a declaration In 
which ho indicated that he sympathized with 
those who wanted President Thieu to resign In 
the interest of seeking peace. 

A week before the fall of Saigon, a high- 
ranking Catholic clergyman and close associ- 
ate of the Archbishop told this reporter: ‘The 
church is not going to assume a negative, 
sulky attitude. A new mentality must bo 
acquired." 

“In the past, too much empbasiB was placed 
on anticommunism, and the Catholics enjoyed 
too many privileges," said the French-speak- 
ing priest. “We must now place ourselves 
squarely on the side of the poor and the 
underprivileged." 

“The objective which communism serves is 
man," he said. “There are differences in the 
ways in which you can go about this, but we 
also desire to serve man. ’ 1 
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Vietnam gets massive aid 

New Cambodian regime mysteriously 
spurns all relief assistance 


By George Moneyhun 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Millions of dollars In emergency humanitar- 
ian aid continues to pour into Communist- 
controlled South Vietnam, but international 
relief agencies say they remain barred from 
Cambodia. 

Since the revolutionary government as- 
sumed control of South Vietnam, International 
relief-agency officials say they have been 
“overwhelmed" with requests for both short- 
term and long-term aid from the new rulers. 
Cambodia's military leaders, however, have 
turned Uioir backs on oulslde assistance, 
despite what one relief agency official termed 
“rampant negotiations." 

"Wo have heard no word about our staff still 
tn Cambodia," says an official of Church 
World Service. "Wq don't know whether they 
will be allowed to keep working, " 

The Vietnamese govornment missions in 
Paris and Geneva have assured the relief 
agencies that expatriates will not be harmed 
and that their representative In Vietnam “are 
at work and are well." 

Saigon and South Vietnam's ports romaln 
closed to outside shipments, but in the past 
week, emergency supplies have continued to 
be flown into Hanoi for redistribution to 
provinces In the South . 

Reconstruction materials and 100 tons of 
foodstuffs were shipped via Haiphong cold Da 
Nang for use in South Vietnam. The World 
Council of Churches sent two shipments 
totaling $140,000 worth of medicines and milk. 
The Church World Service sent $200,000 In 
food. 

The Untied Nations organization UNICEF 
has mobilized $ 2.81 million In food, skimmed 
milk, shelter, and medical supplies. . The 
International Red Crass has had 32 nations 
respond so far to Its emergency appeal for $3B 
million for a three-month period. Plans for 
long-term assistance now are being drawn up. 

The United Nations, the International Red 
Cross, and the Menmmite centred committee 
still have representatives at work In Vietnam. 
Virtually all relief workers were ushered out 
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of Cambodia, some among foreigners oo the 
last convoy to Thailand. 

The United Nations is stockpiling emer- 
gency supplies in Bangkok, Singapore, and 
other Southeast Asian ports for shipment to 
Vietnam and to Cambodia, if relief assistance 
Is sought. 

“We have dealt with both sides in the 
Cambodia' conflict," remarks one UNICEF 
official, "but we must be formally requested 
to come in and help." Prior to the take-over of 
Phnom Penh, the UN kept in contact with the 
Cambodian government via its mission In 
Hanoi, which ts stUl ln operation and Is the 
source of contact for supplies to Vietnam. 

Some relief agencies are reluctant to publi- 
cize their activities In Indo-Chlna for fear that 
tlie now rules will react negatively toward 
further moves to Increase the flow of assis- 
tance. 

The opcnesB with which the new Vietnam- 
ese rulers have sought help has encouraged 
the relief agencies to believe there will be no 
hareh reprisals or “bloodbaths" there, 

“They [the Vietnamese leaders] obviously 
want world recognition, and our Job is to help 
encourage tills, because responsibility goes 
along with recognition. The more openness 
and communications and relationships of trust 
we can develop, the less likely it ts that 
atrocities will occur," explained one official. 

Some relief workers attribute the Cam- 
bodian reluctance to accept outside aid to the 
close ties some relief agencies had with the 
United States and tlie Lon Nol government 
before its fail. Some relief workers had been 
charged with providing the UnltedStates with 
information and intelligence data In return for 
U.S. Government funds. 

Some agencies, however, refused to accept 
U.S. funds to avoid Buch accusations. Their 
hope now is that the new Cambodian leaders 
will accept them into their confidence because 
of tbelr independent stance. 

Red Cross officials say the “Need Is 
tremendous" in South Vietnam. On Phu Quoc 
Island alone, a small Island off the coast of 
South Vietnam, there are 80,000 displaced 
persons in need of food and shelter. 
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The rightist element of the coalition govern- 
ment in Vientiane now appears to be crum- 
bling. 

The news agency of the Pathet Lao faction 
reported Sunday that several right-wing lead- 
ers were “actively preparing to pack up and 
go abroad." 

This followed an earlier announcement 
from Vientiane that the coalition govern- 
ment’s defense minister and finance minister, 
as well as the deputy commander-ln-chlef of 
the Royal Laotian Army, were resigning. A|1 
three are key rightist leaders. 

In yet another development, a group of 
Laotian cadet officer^ deserted their military 
camp near Vietlahe Sunday and seized control 
'. of a government technical college, deolaring 
n ita ^Uberatlwkbhe.'' ; '■ < f 

Officers belonging to th6 ab-caUed neutralist, 
faction, in the m&urtbMi declared that all 
forces that supported “peace, Independence, 
and neutrality" for Labe would be free to 
move through Vang Vieng Province, located 
north ofVletlahe.: A npw&agencyreport from 
. VJeyone lriterpreted this to be a potential open 
, '.invitation to the Patbet LaO to move into; that' 
arba^Thetovrti of Vang Vlepg itself is located 
just south, of a point where' Pathet Lao forced 
. earlier had advanced in the ; direction of 
I VietlariS,.; •.*'.• 

The peac® agr enmoftt of 1973, which brought 
the coalition government into being, gave the 
; ' Pathet Lao an undisputed opportunity to gain : 

1 fuUcbntral of Lhos througha phased polltippl 
- struggle. The; Assessment of most diplomats; 

; has; been tijat ln: any free election .resulting ' 
from tee pgreement. the Fathgt Lao .would 

1 ■ tetlonandthd th^ i^Stiatfl haye;been 

dl&cjredlted /largely bccauabQf corr uption- ,: ■ ; ’ 

1 " But, the eoran^un 1st ■ Vlctpri^to , ncqrby 


Cambodia and Vietnam may. have given the 
Pathet Lao an Incentive to move faster. Some 
of the resignations that have just occur ed in 
the coalition government are clearly the 
result of Pathet Lao pressures. Recent demon- 
strations against (he rightists and the United - 
States also may. have been inspired by the 
Pathet Loo, although in some cases they 
appear to have been -based on legitimate 
grievances. - 
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Indo-Chin 

Cambodia: 

rice-roots 

Communism 

By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Hong Kong 

How to account for the contrast between 
Saigon and Phnom Penh? 

In Saigon the victorious Communists allow 
life, temporarily at least, to continue much as 
it did before the take-over. But in Phnom 
Penh the victors swiftly emptied the capital, 
ordering its inhabitants to undertake a forced 
march into the countryside. Saigon is nearly 
as lively as it ever was, Phnom Penh is silent. 

In Vietnam foreign newsmen are allowed to 
work and travel, even if communication with 
the outside world is only intermittent. In 
Phnom Penh they had to seek erfuge in an 
embassy compound. Although eventually 
allowed to leave Cambodia, they, like other 
foreigners, were regarded with the greatest 
suspicion. The new leaders in Phnom Penh 
seem much less sure of themselves than their 
counterparts in Saigon. 

lii Saigon, newsmen report that so far there 
have been no reprisals against the defeated 
enemy . In Phnom Penh there Is no evidence of 
the wide-reaching "bloodbath” that American 
officials had predicted. But there are uncon- 
firmed reports of executions of senior military 
- and civilian officials. 

The revolutionaries had for years vowed to 
kill seven leaders of the old Phnom Penh 
government whom they described as "tral- 
. tors,” Two of those leaders, Prime Minister 
Long Boret and former Acting Premier Sirik 
Matak, failed to leave Phnom Penh before it 
fell, and no ode would be surprised to learn 
that the new rulers had kept their word as far 
M these two men are concerned. 

Newsmen who covered the Cambodian war 
1 -■«' quickly learned that the gentle and easygoing 
A Khmers^Oould ^bet^e brutal under stm. 
This was evident from the start. In 1970, when 
Phnom Penh government troops slaughtered 
hundreds of unarmed Vietnamese civilians. 
Throughout the war, neither side took many 
prisoners. 

But the contrast between the take-over in 
Saigon and that in Phnom Penh nevertheless 
is striking. It is too early to make sweeping 
generalizations, but the differences can per- 
/ hapB best be explained by the divergent 
histories, social organizations, and revolution- 
ary^ movements of the two countries ‘ 

. The Khiper insurgents, relative latecomers 
amcng.tbe revolutionaries 6f Indo-China, had 
. much less-fertile ground to work than -the 
Vietnamese Communists. Before.the outbreak 
<k the war In Cambodia, most peasants bad few 
grievances. They were among the best-fed 
peasants In Southeast Asia, and an estimated 
. 90 percent of them owned the land they tilled. 

, In >. a- more crowded Vietnam, absentee 
landlordism and farm tenancy prodded griev- 
ances that contributed greatly to the growth of 
both the Viet Minh movement against the 
French and the communist-led National Llb- 
• oration Front against the U.S.-backed Diem 
regime. 

In Cambodia, Buddhism worked as a strong 
force In the value system of the people and 
provided more of a* barrier against the 
introduction of a new ideology than it did in 
Vietnam. 


- . 

. Jd no choice fat to adt harshly to impose . 
: VA te* system. The Khmer revolutionaries did 
. « »pt have thb time patiently to analyze gtfev- 
shoes: wd then build a political and admlnis- 
: ^ tratlve structure from the village level up- 
■The.: war came, to Cambodia suddenly 
brtitsily , and the insurgents focused their 
, ^^main efforts on the fighting. 

•• -One reason why 1 they decided to empty 
: , P™rtt ite Inhabitants, among others, 

; : . may have been that they did not have the 
- . : administrators to rim a city of thatttifc, they 
.? dfd not have the ,rice to feed the city’s 
mhny refugees. .. -; r 

M<wt of Phnom Penh's inhabitants Were ' 
originally farmer^and they i»w belt* , 
senf-bsck tQ ttm, countryside; This rainy' se&m : 
■- fc. Wgfnhfng in Cambodia. A new riee crop ' 
. .must be planted. . 
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United States 


How to fire a president 
without wrecking 
the Constitution 


A part of history now: B-52 wreckage complete with Strategic Air Command insignia In Hanoi war museum 

South Vietnam: corrupt and faction-riven 


Daniel Southerland wza In Saigon during the 
final weeks of the Thteu regime and was 
evacuated on April 29 with the last of the 
American*. In this dispatch he analyzes why 
Saigon fell. 


By Daniel Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Hong Kong 

As the North Vietnamese tanks neared 
5ftlgon». Journalists like myself who trad spent 
mahy years In Vietnam were besieged by 
Vietnamese seeking guidance, advice, or a 
way to get out. 

It would be wrong to give the impression 
that everyone in Saigon was soeking help or a 
way out of the country. I knew some Vietnam- 
ese who looked forward to the assumption of 
power by the Communists with equanimity, 
and some who welcomed U. I knew others who 
said they had nothing to fear because they 
were poor. And I knew still others who did not 
welcome the inevitable outcome but who were 
determined to stay and make the best of it. 

■It was among, the most anticommunist 
Vietnamese that ope found those who were 
looking most to Americans for all the answers. 

Despite all' the talk about "Vletnamlzallon," 
it was this overwhelming dependence on 
Americans, caused by long years of direct 
intervention, which set the stage for Saigon’s 
collapse. 

In looking back over what went wrong for 
Saigon in those final weeks of almost constant 


retreat, one could point to a number of other 
factors that contributed to the final collapse: 

• There was the corruption in the senior 
officer corps, which undermined the faith raid 
respect of the relatively ill-paid soldiers and 
noncommissioned officers. 

The Vietnamese Army was not only an army 
but also a business concern in whicli promo- 
tions as well as medical evacuation helicopter 
rides could be bought and sold. 

• There was the lack of an Ideology or an 
ideal such ps the "righteous cause 1 ’ that the , 
Communists believed In. Antl-communlam 
was obviously insufficient to hold Saigon’s 
forces together in the ultimate test. 

• The lack of sclf-confidencc and solidarity 
produced conditions whore panic could easily 
gain control. And Iho find outcome was likely 
to have been the same, no matter how many 
weapons and bullets the United Stalos poured 
into South Vietnam. 

But for men liko President Nguyen Van 
Thieu, American support was everything. 
Once it no longer poured forth In the lavish 
quantities he had grown accustomed to, he 
became a more vulnerable target for his 
non-communist, as well as Communist, oppo- 
nents. 

Mr. Thieu was shocked by the speed with 
which Communist-led troops captured the 
Central Highlands town of Ban Me Thuot In 
mid-March. 

With his troops spread thin and his re- 
sources more limited than they once were, 
Mr, Thieu made a decision to withdraw his 
forces from key sections of the highlands. The 
BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA—— —= 


decision was followed by a hasty, h 
executed rctrent, a rush to U)c coast, in A ' 
il was every man for himself. !: 

Mr. Thieu hnd pressed the panic Mm 
once ho started withdrawing troops frcaJ 
northernmost ports of the country at 
there was no stopping the spreading paak.- 

Hundreds of thousands of "peopl® M : 
fleeing from a non-existent North Vletni. - 
offensive. As officers nnd men gaveiKai 
to their families, one province afrerastfl 
was yielded Without wign ilic nntJsfeU .. 

If it had not boon apparent \ 

bmimo clear to jusl about eWl’JWt » 1 
■‘Smith Vietnamese*’ which wo Journal** 
iHfon writing about was not really a n9W . 
a collection of disparate and feudlngfo® 
sects, nnd families. 

Even the Army generals ihemsdw* 
hopelessly divided. 

The North Vietnamese began awUUyl^ ■ 
advantage oflho situation. 

For many Vielnamese, rumors 
only thing left to believe in. Senior 
the northern region started to give 
to rumors that Mr. Thieu had made* 
the Communists to abandon 
Highlands as well as the no 
inces. 

In Saigon, senior staff officers 
what the Americans were going to 
them remarked at (he lime that If 
Saigon of Gen. Frederick C. Wey 
Army Chief of Staff, produced only^ H 
no action, "we're lost.” 


By IU chard L.Stroul 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

A United Slates president removed hy a "no 
confidence vote" . . . ? 

The I. aw Heview quarterly of George 
Washington University devotes its entire, 
forthcoming Issue to the constitutional amend- 
ment proposal of Rep. Henry S. Retiss fD) of 
Wisconsin to allow Congress to remove a 
president more easily than by impeachment. 

Some legal authorities say “yea"; others 
"no." The stunning impact of Watergate and 
of Vietnam apparently hits roused some 
constitutional soul-searching as at few pro- 
vioiiKlimesin history. 

Parliamentary countries can remove an 
executive, why not the U.S. it is asked. 

The Iteuss proposal, in brief, says that if 
three-fifths of both houses of Congress (GO 
percent) vote "no confidence" a new election 
is automatically required, regardless of fixed 
terms. 

And just to insure that Congress wouldn't 
act frivolously, it would have to stand for 
election, too. 

. The impeachment process worked — "Con- 
gress should leave things as they are," says 
Samuel H. Beer of Harvard. 

"The wrong solution," declares John H. 
Reese, University of Denver. 

“Good Intentions but bad policy," concludes 
Allan P. Sindier, University of California. 

' Other authorities disagree. Watergate, fol- 
lowed by Vietnam, have apparently shaken 
some U.S. constitutional authorities. 

"Under our system a Neville Chamberlain 
W.ouid stay in hts office for his full term even if 
that, meant losing a war and the very freedom 
W . the nation,",, says Brookings Institution 
senior fellow, James L. Sundquist. 

.."Is there any other major power in the 
world," hsks Arthur Selwyn Miller, George 
Washington University, "that both in theory 
and in fact makes one person the symbol of 
national continuity, such as the Queen of 


England, and the operational executive 
branch head, such as the prime minister?" 

What do we do with a president who loses 
his grip on reality, ask several writers, il 
takes two years to impeach h man whose 
"finger is on the trigger." 

Representative Heuss contributes an in- 
troduction to the symposium. 

Half-forgotten impeachment procedures 
would not have worked In 2974, he says, but for 
(he tapes. Congress couldn’t even agree on 
what constituted "high crimes and mis- 
demeanors." 

Writers waver between anxiety over 
present trends, and fear of alternatives. A 
majority deplore executive aggrandizement 
but others say Congress can not govern. 

Bays Hans A. Linde, professor of law at the 
University of Oregon, "Two years of in- 
vestigation and trial . . . may be com- 
mendable deliberateness In the determination 
of personal guilt. It is no way to conduct a 
government." 

But reformers would do better to correct the 
growing executive-legislative imbalance by 
strengthening "the relative weakness of Con- 
gress" than by tinkering with the executive, 
skys Professor Sindier. 

Congress can't govern, argues Fletcher N, 
Baldwin., University of Florida. It has brought 
Its own weakness. He cites "inertia," "Stag- 
nation," local outlook, fragmentation, in- 
cohesiveness, and absence of party control. 

"Lack of congressional assertion of lead-' 
ership," says Professor Baldwin "has re- 
sulted in aslrong executive." 

Kimberley-Clark announces 
$240 million mill expansion' 

By the Asociated Press 

Terrace Bay, Ontario 

Kimberley-Clark of Canada Ltd., has an- 
nounced plans for a $240 million expansion of 
Us pulpmill and woodland operations in 
northwestern Ontario. 
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Castro's Cuba — hearing new hemispheric sounds? 

Cuba’s neighbors will lift 
their anti-Castro embargo 
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By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Sometime this summer the ll-year-old 
diplomatic and trade quarantine of Cuba by 
the states of tho American hemisphere will 
end. 

This much has emerged from the meeting of 
the general assembly of the Organization of 
American States (OAS) that Is meeting here. 

[Meanwhile, Monitor correspondent God- 
frey Sperling Jr. reports from Washington 
that Sen. George McGovern, just returned 
from a visit with Cuban Premier Fidel, Castro 
in Cuba, believes the U.SI can acton lts'own to 
lift the quarantine. 

["The administration keeps saying they 
can’t lift their embargo with Cuba until the 
OAS. lifts the sanctions it Imposed in 1664," 
Senator McGovern said in an interview. 

["Now the OAS specifically exempted food 
and medicine from their sanctions. So the U.S. 
does not have to wait on the OAS. . . .What Is 
significant Jb that Castro, for the first time, Is 
really saying that without the OAS lifting of 
sanctions, he Is willing to reopen trade. This Is 
a highly significant shift on his part." 

[Did the administration know this? "1 think 
they know It very well," he said.] 

Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger, who . 
has met with the foreign ministers of Chile, 
Venezuela, Uruguay, and Brazil as well as 
with the assembly Itself, has said: "We are 
moving to some understanding on how to, 
proceed.” 

Tho convoluted diplomatic. procedure now 
being discussed is llkoly to culminate In June 
with another meeting, possibly fn Costa Rica, 
at which the assembly, meeting as an organ of 
consultation, would give a two-thirds majority 
to the following; 

■ I. Amending the constitufipn of the. OAS so 
' thajfthe assembly could tiyji simple majority,.^ 
vote end ihe dipfornatlc exclusion of Cuba- and . 


lift the ban on trade with Cuba. This decision 
would have to be ratified by each of the 
governments, and that could take a year or 
two. 

2. Agreeing, for the sake of speed, thateach 
of the 23 members of the OAS shall be free 
individually to decide whether it wishes to 
resume Irade and diplomatic relations with 
Cuba. 

Thus action on Cuba could be relatively 
rapid, while the more elaborate time-con- 
suming procedure of amending the con- 
stitution in order to make possible a simple 
majority vote is running its course. 

The success of this stratagem will depend 
on the cooperation of the U.S. in voting with 
the two-thirds majority instead of abstaining 
as It did, in a show of noninterference, at 
Quite, Ecuador, last November. 

On that occasion a number of Latin Amer- 
ican countries, such as Haiti, Guatemala, and 
Bolivia, sought to avoid United StaCes disfavor 
by following the U.S. lead in abstaining. As a 
result, to the general consternation of most 
participants including the U.S,, the resolution 
to end the diplomatic and trade exclusion of 
Cuba failed by two votes. That is why action 
now Is being taken to moke possible this 
decision by simple majority Instead' of two- 
thirds vote. ’ . 

The procedure outlined is expected to be set 
in motion by a recommendation by an OAS 
committee that will report to the General 
Assembly. The assembly is expected to make 
minor changes in the recommendation and ask 
the committee to make Its revised 'report to 
the organ of consultation,' ■, 

Even after the OAS has gone through all 
these motlqns, it may take a year, or more 
before United Slates relations with Cuba' can 
be brought back to normal. Acts.qf Congress 
.$& well> as executive orders are tnyplved. In 
^particular the U-S-wjlJ demand Mijipensatioiv 
for nationalized U.S. properties, . v . 
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HomerriadS fire truck prfti© . 

; of.Neto iMexicari; firem eh l V 

By the Associate^ Press • 

, '0 i Atoka, New Mexico 

Atoka Fire'Chlflf Clarence Conner Wys he's 
"right proud M, of the town ’anew fire truck. 

There wasn’t enough money to buy a a few 
fire ; trqik, 50 the 26 volunteer firemen in this 
souUieast New Mexico tpwjn built their own'. 1 

The then acquired ii IruCk cab afid chassis, 
mounted a used milk (aiik oh it .and then 
y. rijgged'a 1 pump engine- Mr.- Conner eftid they 
wex-ked one night- a'Ypeek on the trUck for 
•’ about tbtimn^Uw. ■ ; ■ r ' N . ^ ^ ■ 

'■‘Affm said the ne)v truck will provide water 
support; for , the StaUon’s j TfiO^lon - pumper 
1 and low-pressure ; pumping for fighting' grass 
•: flree r ' .- ;• . . ■ ... ’ • . 
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What might happen 
in the 76 campaign 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Close associate of President Ford, Melvin R. 
Laird, gives these details of President Ford's 
1876 election campaign : 

• He sees Sen. Edward M. Kennedy as the 
likely opponent of the President "if he can 
stay out of the primaries." He also thinks Mr. 
Kennedy would be the strongest adversary the 
President could face. 

Mr. Laird thinks Senator Kennedy is sincere 
in his statement about not running. But he also 
believes Mr. Kennedy will be unable to resist 
the pressures that will be put on him next year 
from Democratic leaders who will want him to 
run. 

• Ford aide Dean Burch Is slated to become 
head of the President's preconvention cam- 
paign "on - a full-time basis." Mr. Burch was 
"available" and "a former party chairman." 

Mr. Burch, very close to Arizona Republi- 
can Sen. Barry Goldwater, would tend to 
muffle the "only possible challenge" to Mr. 
Ford— from conservatives. 

■ Mr. Laird is convinced there will be no 
challenge to the President in the primaries. 
He thinks Ronald Reagan might try a con- .. 


vention challenge — but that white it might be 
"interesting," it would not be successful. 

• He believes the frustration and dis- 
satisfaction among Republican conservatives 
with Mr. Ford will center on the vice- 
presidency. He foresees a heated battle aver 
the No. 2 spot. 

• Mr. Laird says the President will enter 
those primaries only where, under the law, he 
must be on the ticket. Should there be a 
challenge to Mr. Ford (which he does not 
envision) then, he says, the President will 
have to enter a large number of primaries, 
including New Hampshire. 

• To the question, "Who will be the Presi- 
dent’s campaign manager after the con- 
vention?" Mr. Laird said, "It will be the 
Republican national chairman." He did leave 
the door open, however, for the possibility of 
the President selecting a new chairman at that 
timer 

And then he amended his comment by 
saying that the President might select a 
"campaign director" to run his campaign — 
someone who would be under the national 
chairman. 

Mr. Laird, former secretary of defense, Is 
currently a member of an informal group 
putting the Ford campaign together. He spoke 
to a breakfast meeting of reporters here. 



By R. Norman Malheny, stall photowi 

Viet youth: now their education is In danger 

Will young refugees 
be able to go to college? 


Paddle-wheel steamers to slip down 
ths mighty Mississippi again 


‘i; :. By Robert M. Press . 

■ J L_ .^1 correspondent of 

. '• ■ ; .The Christian Science Monitor 

,''i; •* f' ‘ ' ..Chicago. 

► K Vbu be aWe., to flag ; lt doyrawithia 
handkerchief, the way people used to stop 
steamboats SO years ago. And there won't be 
many farmers aboard with their dogs, cats, 
and cows. 

-But a nearly-vanished era may be starting 
up again. 

For the first time in 50 years, apaddlewheel 
steamboat equipped for overnight passengers 
will soon swish and churn its .way up the 
mighty Mississippi, on a maiden voyage,, 
doubling the number of boats of its kind In the 
U.S:— from one to two. 

. There are only five steam-powered pad- 
dlewheel passenger boats operating it\ the U.S. 
todays arid only .one, the - Delta Queen, built-in 
1026, ^ for': oVernight service. The Mississippi 
Queen, due to start operating next March, will 
be No.' 2 . : . 

A week's trip on the Mississippi Queen will 
cost between 6385 and $1,050 (up to $2,430 for 
JB days). The same 7-day trip cost only $35 In 


- Pilots were paid about $8 a day in Mr. Way's 
time. Today, river pilots earn up to $80 a day, 
hesaya. 

.Then, too, navigation is a lot easier than in 
tlfe.days When trainee Mark Twain spent long 
nfghts in the pilot houses of Mississippi 
riverboats memorizing every twist, turn, and 
shifting sandbar. 

Today, with channel lights all along the 
route, Mr. Way compares the river to a "four- 
ianed boulevard." 


By Lucla.Moual 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Behind immediate food, shelter, and job 
needB of the Southeast Asian refugees lie 
several less-pressing but still important prob- 
lems, including money for college education. 

Tills is one which many on Capitol HUl now 
are beginning to consider. 

They are finding that the whole question of 
Washington student aid for both newcomers 
and the 2,000 Vietnamese and Cambodians 
studying on U.S. campuses this year when 
their homelands tell to the communists is 
bound up in legalities^ - . 

- : Orily those tapped as resident 'aliens, for 
instance, arc eligible to compete with U.S. 
students for such regular government scholar- 
ship money as the Basic Opportunity Gran is. 
As yet, it is uncertain ns to when (if even 
many of the newcomers or tlio old students 
will gain this status. 


"We're just going to hove to ciUkhki 
tape to declare them residents," vom 
determined Health, Education, and V/tfc 
(HEW) aide familiar with the problem; 

Currently the only relatively solid pnjt 
for higher education and vocation help font •' 
rofugeos, regardless of their legal sUMj 
about $io million of the $405 milltat 
humanitarian aid now being considered \ 
Congross. 

No one knows how many of the new refifi . . 
will wont or be able to get a college edues* * 
A HEW sample of several-thousand (oil 
still on Guam found some 15 percent is 11* I 
U^W.agebMQk^ijuUtlBconsiderotdAr/rit 
indicative as to now many will sedtofle#. ^ 

Sonic on Capitol Hill, reluottnt to opal ..." 
.student-aid funds of any kind to refugee** •• 
or old, urguc Umt total funds available, 
qualifying U.S. students, have been frt ' 
inadequate. 


Okay you chaps, fingers poised, man the typewriters! 

RvRi>KaI*I M Pvaoi n • . .. * 


Its paddlewheel wiU be just like the old 
steamboats Used to 1 have. And Its speed (12 
m.p.h.) should be. slow enough to satisfy 
passengers seeking a nostalgic taste of days 
when overnight passenger service flourished 
along the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. 

In those days, you almost "couldn't get 
anywhere unless you went by boat,” recalls 
Frederick Way Jr., of Sewickiey, Pennsyl- 
vania, who started his river career as a "mud 


W- - *i n ? i « v" 1 rn I T * 1 


^^ ^ a. boat that went out In the 
w *t Vii^iBial in i 9 io and 
three pr four months," 
Mr- Way recalled in an interview.’ "They ran 
exCj^curaontheB&o rail road to seeit." ■ 

v^2r en h r W* ^ riVfcrbbat pilot's license in 
IMG. many: of the ppskengers were farmers 
living /their fields tp look for .Work in the 
dtle* "They could take ’ their dqg. cats, and 
amrs-wllh thenV’saidMr. Way. "They ithe 
farmersl were always.a good deal, 'cause you 
got them. back in 60 - days," discouraged with 
efty life., • . i \ 

In those (fays "all . you hadtcjdo to stop a 


By Robert M. Press 
Staff correspondent of 
The. Christian Science Monitor 
' Chicago 

When Jeanne Feightner calls her secre- 
tary to take dictation, Richard Hill walks 
into her office, sits down, opens his 
notebook, and starts using the shorthand 
skills that earned him a promotion last year 
from clerk-typist. 

As one of the nation's male secretaries, a 
small, highly visible, and, some figures 
show, growing band of tradition-breakers, 
he gets some strange looks on the job. But 
l niost days the only awkward moments 
'come when the other secretaries get 
together on breaks and talk about their 
husbands. 

"I just listen,” he says. 

A century or so ago, he points out, before 
many women had entered the world of 
office work, many secretaries were 



Being in a distinct minority today does not 
■ bother him. He likes the work and 11 pays 
well. 1 

"I'm making more money than Iwo of 
my friends with master's degrees," ho 
says. 

In what a woman in an employment 
office in Detroit describes as a "kind of side 
efrect of the women's liberation move- 
ment,” more males are moving into tradi- 
tionally female-dominated jobs such as 
telephone operators and airline flight at- 
tendants. Now there are these signs that 
male secretaries are becoming a more 
accepted if not a greater part of the work- 
force; 

• A male won the latest secretary of the 
year award at Kelly Girl Services In 
Chicago, which reports "many more" 
males signing up for temporary office work 
this year than last year. (Many of them 

; . The number of males who describe 
' themselves as secretaries has Increased 
from about 41,000 in 1960 to 84,000 In 1970 
(compared to 2.6 million female aecretar- 
les In 1970), says the U.S. Census Bureau. 

But the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
. (BLS), using a stricter definition of who Is 
a secretary - and not a clerk-typist, for 
example — says there were less than l ooo 
male secretarial in the U.S. in 1973 a 
figure that has nBl changed much in the 
. last 10 years. The bureau's survey covers 
oiily companies with 50 or more employees 
: in metropolitan areas, but by far, most 
• secretaries are in such a category. 

’ ■ 811 this that has some ' 

• women s .liberation: activists frustrated: ’ 
. B^e, 'secretaries often earn more than 
.female Secretaries. A Garage weekly earh- 

: s^etari^ta SIS 

(latest date tor - whl^ suqh. figure? are 


available) wns 8179 compared to ; 
females. . 

A greater proportion of Iho maletto*-..' 
laries work in higher paying secret™ . 
jobs, often for transportation, cam ■■■ 
nlealion, and other public utldliw. ff r 
Kenneth Hoffmann, of the BLSlnWaW 
ton. And since figures show higher wg ' 
for secretaires where both male and fen*- ■ 
secretaries are employed in the sameW 
women’s wages may go up as more* 
become secretaries. ,Y j 

Robert Chambers, another male**' 
tary with a female boss, has .wv\' 
however, that some cf the female sea* j . v 
les around him feel threatened VI 'H-J 
presence. U is as if . be says, thtf 


Rhodesia: 
The clouds 
gather 

By Henry S. Hayward 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Nairobi, Kenya 

The net is drawing tighter around white- 
ruled Rhodesia. 

The final communique of the Common- 
wealth summit conference in Jamaica last 
week —which "recognized the inevitability of 
Intensified armed struggle should peaceful 
avenues be blocked by the racist and illegal 
[Rhodesian] regime" — and the impending 
independence of Mozambique hove lent new 
impetus and confidence to those who want 
black majority rule for the breakaway British 
colony in southern Africa. 

But some experts concede there ore major 
holes still to be plugged before Prime Minister 
Ian Smith's regime In Salisbury can be 
brought to heel. 

Tho status of Mozambique is a new factor in 
the black-white equation. When the Portu- 
guese territory becomes independent on 
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General Services Administration nt ^ 
...ingtpn is one often heard from j 
secretaries — that he Is overqualified;** :'^ 
Chambers is retired from ihe Air Ffr*; ■ 

But being overqualified may 
bad, says Ralph Dowling, an 
secretary to a male officer of the Air *** * 
Pilots Association fa Denver. '^4 

"You are expected to do bed® £;■ 
female secretaries because so few 
in the work that they are watched cww u 
says Mr. Dowling, Who has been* 64 ^ v 
tory for 20 yeans. He 00 ®^-. i P-' 
phenomenon to the critical at 1 ®* 
female pilot gets when she first starts^ 
Meanwhile, the number of njales^f^i 
ies is iikely to remain rdali vdy sej * 1 
traditfonai ideas U jobs ebahge. ; [;j, 

; de*ex jobs In tbo home. caj L S, 

them in the otflce/* W Mf J ii! 
who adds that having a m* 1 ® secI r »j, 
qiakes no dlf ferenot to ber v . . ^ $ 0 ** t 
A few: male secretaries hi J 

might help break dowrt tlie tr*di 
barriers: says Mr HHl. • ™ 
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June 25, presumably under Frcilmo leader 
Machel Samora, black Africa hopes and 
expects it will join the embargo against 
Rhodesia. 

Since an estimated 80 to 85 percent of 
Rhodesia's exports and imports travel by rail 
to or from the Mozambique ports of Belra and 
Lourenco Marques, the potential impact of a 
cutoff could be enormous. 

It is conceded, however, that Mozambique 
will need substantia] financial aid to com- 
pensate for the loss of revenue if It joins the 
economic blockade against Rhodesia. Zam- 
bia's Foreign Minister Vernon Mwaanga sets 
the figure at about $85 million. Black African 
leaders arc appealing to the United Nations for 
monetary help to ensure that Mozambique can 
enforce a strict embargo. 

Difficult though this prospect is for Rho- 
desia It still has alternative routes to the sea. 
But they will be longer, more expensive, and 
perhaps politically problematic as well. 

A newly-built railway line joins the South 
African rail network at Beltbridge. So Rhode- 
sian goods can now reach the Republic without 
going through black-ruled Botswana. 

Thus Rhodesian traffic stlU could — at least 
theoretically — use such South African ports 
os Durban. But Durban's facilities already oro 
hard-pressed. 

Besides that, Prime Minister John Vorster 
wants a settlement of the Rhodesian problem. 
So he Is likely to exert even greater pressure 
on Mr. Smith than hitherto to negotiate 
seriously with the dedqnated black Rhodesian 


organization, the African National Council 
(ANC), headed by Protestant Bishop Abel 
Muzorewa. 

With a fresh Commonwealth mandate be- 
hind him, Bishop Muzorewa may feel the time 
for delays and excuse-making on both aides is 
past. 

No action Is expected from Mozambique 
until after the independence date. But already 
observers have noted that Mozambique ports 
are operating far below their usual capacity. 
This is due as much to the Portuguese exodus 
and African labor unrest as to calculated 
political moves against Rhodesia at this stage. 

But Machel Samora, as a seasoned guerrilla 
fighter himself, and one Indebted to his 
African neighbors for their support during the 
liberation struggle, conceivably could allow 
Zimbabwe (Rhodesian) guerrillas to use his 
country as a base for operations against 
Rhodesian security forces. 

Adding to the strong military and economic 
pressures apparently building up to force 
Rhodesia to grant immediate black majority 
rule, as the ANC demands. President Kenneth 
Kaunda of Zambia says a secret African 
revolutionary army is being trained to invade 
Rhodesia, if negotiations fall, 

The Associated Press cables from Salisbury, 
Rliode&ln: A government spokesman claimed 
Saturday the guerrillas are ignoring a cease- 
fire concluded last Dec. 11 by black liberation 
groups and the Rhodesian government. 

"The terrorist campaign of murder, rape, 
arson, assault, and Intimidation has become so 


much a fact of life for the inhabitants of the 
operational area that talk of an end to 
hostilities is less than meaningless to them," 
the spokesman said. 

In Kenya, meanwhile, the Nairobi Sunday 
Nation newspaper said the Organization of 
African Unity should investigate clashes 
among black Rhodesian guerrillas In Zambia. 
There are reports that at least 100 of them 
have been killed in fighting. 

"When African nationalists kill each other, 
the only person who stands to gain Is Rhode- 
sian Prime Minister Ian Smith. Political 
feuding will only mean the delay of African 
majority rule in Rhodesia," the paper said in 
an editorial. 

The Rhodesian government spokesman said 
there have been 290 guerrilla incidents since 
the December cease-fire, including 41 mur- 
ders of civilians, 9 attempted murders, 15 
assaults, and 12 cases of intimidation and 
threatened murder. 

He said GO guerrillas, 0 white Rhodesians, 
and 5 white South Africans have been killed. 

The spokesman said bands of guerrillas are 
raiding remote African villages, assembling 
(he inhabitants and arbitrarily killing one or 
more accused of being informers. He listed 
eight such incidents. 

Describing one, lie said that on Dec. 30, 
three guerrillas arrived at a village IOO miles 
northwest of Salisbury and accused a man of 
being a "sell-out." 

He was bayoneted to death the spokesman 

Bald. 


Sithole plans the next move 


By Geoffrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Boston 

One of Rhodesia's two key African nation- 
alist leaders, the Rev. Ndabaningl Sithole, 
believes that guerrilla operations against his 
country’s ruling white minority are still 
necessary to achieve black-majority rule 
there. 

He does not (hink that the stepping up' of 
sanctions againft the Vrhite-mlnmrity govern^ 
meat, agreed to at the Commonwealth confer- 
ence just ended in Jamaica, will be enough to 
bring by negotiation a transfer of political 
power In Rhodesia from blacks la whites. 

Mr. Sithole, held for 10 years In detention in 
Rhodesia until the turn of last year and then 
briefly arrested again this year, has been 
outride the country since last month. Now In 
the United States for & short visit to four of his 
children In American colleges — a fifth la in 
college in Britain — Mr. Sithole says he 
intends to return to Africa. — but not to 
Rhodesia. Rhodesia’s white-minority Prime 
Minister Ian Smith, has said he will re-arrest 
Mr. Sithole If he comes back. .. 

Mr. Sithole said to this writer rather 
cryptically "K will not return to Rhodesia, but 
I hope to go back to Zimbabwe very soon." 
Zimbabwe Ib the African naine for Rhodesia 
under which it wifi be knpwn Internationally 
once It is unddr. a black government. . 

Although Mr. Sithole does not spell out In 
detail juri what his Immediate plana are, one 
gets the impression in conversation with him 
that he thinks In termB of remaining outride 
Rhodesia to be free to organize and control 
those mpves—lncluding stepped-up guerrilla . 
warfare needed tqbrtog 

about toe replal»ment d 0 f Smith’s white- ■ 
minority government by black-majority rule. 

Since the end of lari year, moves have been 


under way by the governments bordering on 
or close to Rhoderia to try to bring agreed 
constitutional changes in Rhodesia whereby 
political power there would be transferred to 
the black majority. (Blacks outnumber the 
quarter-of-a-milllon Rhodesian whites about 
24 to i.) Centra] to these moves Is pressure on 
Mr. Smith from South Africa’s white Prime 
Minister John Vorster and on Rhodesia's black 
nationalists from Zambia's President Kaunda. 

Mr. Sithole says he much prefers nonvio- 
lence to violence but he believes that In 
Rhoderia the arithmetic is against a voluntary 
surrender of power by the white minority to 
the country's black majority. Such a small 
minority Hut has clung so tenaciously to 
power for so long (he says) Is too fearful to 
negotiate away that power. 

Mr. SI thole's followers have spearheaded the 
guerrilla operations against the Smith govern- 
ment in recent years. He soya that one of the 
main differences of approach between himself 
and the other key nationalist leader, Joshua 
Nkomo, is that Mr. Nkomo is more sanguine 
than he about getting what black Rhodesians: 
want through negotiation without the accom- 
panying . lever of guerrilla warfare. (Mr. 
Nkomo, of course, is a rival of Mr. Sithole for 
the leadership of an independent black-run 
Rhodesia.) But Mr. Sithole says the mood of 
black Rhoderianis Is such that Mr. Smith Is ; 
mistaken if he thinks he can delay a transfer of 
political power by trying to 'set Mr. Nkomo: 
and himself at each other’s throats. * „ • j : . 

All Mack Rhodesians flre agreed. 'Mr. 
Sithole says, that they want majority ride now. : 
There may be differing Interpretations pf 
"now" against a common recognition .that 
. there, may .have: to be' 'a' fronton; period. ,. 

• "Sotaesay three iriontha, "he toys,'. 1 'attme sjx, ; 
some is, BOjne 26 but ii can't be more tojin 


Djibouti independence urged 


Pla^n UM auirant lo^al.exctunoa r»ta 


By Dennis Blakely ' 

. Special to The Chrlriian Science Monitor . . 

• . - r ’’ \ : w ••..Paris 

France to coming under increasing pressure 
to give ibdepewtonce to ; ^pe of .its last : 
remaiiting colonies./' j! -. r , \j / • 

It is the Territory of the Afprs an d the boas, . 
cpmrii only -called Djibouti /Sftor its capital.: U 
to strategically situated on the tip of the Horn 
of Africa. ■: ■ ; : . ■ 

To the West tho territory: adjoins Ethiopia 
which, despite the fact that itspnly rail jink to 
the sea runs' through Djibouti, hak now d<*me, 
out Jn favoVj of full; independence foi\, lts 


^Independence for ito "oppressed brothers,!' , 
./ The demand to the more strident, because of - 
? ■ the -presence to 'S^qUa Of several thousand 
* refugees from Djibouti, It wasa Djibouti erito 
; grobp ^ the Somali Coast Liberation 1 Fttmt ^. 

, ■ which in March- kidnapped 1 the French am-! 
•- bapwdbr to Somalia and set him freq ohjy 
; Sfimr two DjibouMans imprisoned, ip FifanO* 1 
for terroririacUritieswere’reieasOd. ' :V 
The Somalia accuse France of having ttiiiied ' 
i Djibouti liito a huge : P mlfitory base add of 
having constructed barbed-wire' Tehees 
around the town. ; v ! • 

It- certainly to a military hase but it ia not 
huge, .tltore are soma 8,000 French military 1 


southeast, frt>m Somalia '.urgently demanding handful of vintage Americanft^ters 
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Sperm whale catch . . . 


. . . black and albino killer whales 
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XA/UIAI CO- Do they han 

V V nMLCOi unfathomedguage? 

Some scientists are convinced that whales cmicate and 
have mental abilities comparable to, but quite cffifrom, man’s 



Museum of Science, Boston 

. . . and ael whale . . . 


Just a few of a species many want to protect 
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By David F. Salisbury 

Staff writer of The Christian Science Monitor 


• •. ' !* ■* -M. 

rtf . ■;! 


The haunting song of the whale — an Intricate melody of 
deep booming Bounds, clicks, and squeals — has fascinated 
marine scientists for the past quarter-century. 

la it Just a iorm of sonar that helps them navigate and find 
food? Could it be a rudimentary means of underwater 
. communication? Or do these. graceful creatures talk to oach 
other pethapa in an as-yet-unf athomed language? 

1 Most scientists who study whales feel that the questions 
. are far from, being answered. Yet in the last few years, ah 
outspoken minority have become convinced that whales have 
mental abilities comparable to, though quit© different from, 
• our own. 

The publicity given to the views of these few scientists, tye 
> : mysteries that surround these uniqiie mammals, and the 
; ! ; cruelty which ciiarscterlzes m6dem whaUng have combined 
j to produce a growing number of whale lovers who believe in 
their Intelligence and violently oppose their slaughter. 

How sounds could be explained 

This enthusiasm and recent concern over extinction Of 
many species has Intensified the study of these, the largest of 
animals. Less is known about whales thanany other mammal. 
SHU most scientists are critical of the popular 'movement to 
humanize the whale. 

"Most of the sounds we have heard could be explained by 


Dr. Watkins recorded two sperm whales. After a long 
silence among a fairly large group of whales, ono started by 
sounding nine clicks. Shortly after, a second chimed in with 
seven quick raps. In quick succession there wero another nine 
dicks, followed by seven. 

Then the whales both signaled nine clicks simultaneously. 
Following this there was a more complicated 14-click 
exchange, and then back to the seven-nine pattern. 

When he calculated the distances, the scientist found that at 
first the two whales were some distance apart. During their 
exchange, "seven” moved toward 'nine,” who stayed in one 
place. The two signaled simultaneously at about the time 
when they met. Afterward the whales went off together In a 
different direction. 

Cautious about Interpretation 

Dr. Watkins is very cautious about Interpreting this event, 
He says it "seems to indicate communication.” In the past, 
many experts thought that the sperm whale sounds were used 
for'/echo-locaHon”*- that by sending out chirps or clicks and 
listening to the echoes, they are able to detect objects around 
them. 


j , ■ At a recently at the Bohton l^uaeum of Science 

■ - i. -B* W™ reported tome of thestrongeht evidence to date 
that large whales use soundstp Communicate.- , : 

" ' With' .four und^rWater microphones, he has developed a , 
; !j. methoditoplot theppsitionof whtdes to they "talk;” ■ .-v 
-• :t v to the Scientist Waq tracking 
i whales., These animate, a traditional whaling prey, have a 
‘ ' “? , 5^ vo series of high-pitched clicks. When slowed 

; to half speed, these Sound like a carpenter banging on a roof. 


Small groups of flolphins also exchange similar alternating SSSTrSm tf oSSm**! 

agn^s but so do chickens and many other animals, the , comwtiu* 01 ^dmivMimJvmit^ & 

them. Bo far there has b fie0 ^ 

^^Tndtora^eSteridenoeftir wule anddoloh n lntAnidAiuH* • _ ' urfA 


toWDlgence 

has come not from the sounds they make, but from study of 
their brains. According to Dr. Peter Morgane of Wdrcester 
Foundation for Experimental Biology, who has done much of 
tols work, the dolphin’s brain seems to equal that of humans in 
SweVer compl * xlty: ^ i8 organized quite differently, 

to: the human brain,' the ^gray-matter 1 ’ is connected to 
regiras thought to control gesturing and body actions. (This 
Is why man deroloped ttoJ^J The dotoMn has as much or' 
more/ gray-matter," but it Is most strongly linked to areas 
concerned with hearing and social i behavior- 


' . ... . . • .^-i. On the other hand, even the most conservative whale 

-The whale Is man’s closest neuroWP gxperts admit that their subjects react to a given set of 
Morgane concludes. ■ circumstances in a great many ways. Lower animals tend to 

Tho so who would “humanize the have a limited repertoire, consistently repeated. The more 

indirect evidence with reports of ''Intelligent” an animal, the more flexible ills. 

• When a female dolphin, a variety of jphn Sulphen, a radiologist at Lawrence Memorial Hospital 

was caught in a shallow inlet, her eo^F"* in New London, Connecticut, 1 b one of the people who believes 
herring and chased IhcminsoshecouWMt^^ the whale’s intelligence. He became interested in them 

• A fin whale was harpooned and kill ed. E? because of their ability to navigate using sound. An expert in 

both oarbones were found broken. Presupposing high-frequency sound to construct pictures of the Inside 
deaf when caught. A whale needs ite betftt* of the body, Dr. Sutphen says his machines operate on the 
appeared well-fed. The whale had a o0i same principles as the dolphin’s method of echo location, only 
have been helping it. , they are cruder. 

• BottlenosB whales were hunted to What whales would 'see* 

In the North Atlantic by Norwegian wbtfjfcV jfj don't think we’ll ever know what whales are thinking,” 
aided by the whale's habits: once a Tltp’hd speculates. “The same things Just wouldn’t be important to 
companions will not desert It. As a res*^|- us. We are interested mainly in things and in symbols. But 
found a group they could kill several if you start thinking about sound, you realize that what they 
these whales are now very rare the N°c<^ (r ^^’isnjfl6tly inside: the breathing, bones, organs, the Wood 
when they can And them, says DMramfrvi rig . From this they could tell other animals’ emotional' 
scientific adviser to the International gt^ttoVwhether they are afraid. 

Such reports have generated so with thes^studiea of whales are efforts, to save - 

Intelligence and language abilities of i960 to 1670 J4 any 

family. Tapes of their underwater stoff JT ptot decade. Dolphins, too, are being killed in large numbefs ’ 
computing at hundreds Of imJverfitka Pjfebecause of modern tuna-catching methods (yellow-fin tuna 
^’decipher" them. So far there has beeo^TwfambeWnd dolphins) . ; 

' 1 . * - M the whale” groups are trying to organize a boycott of 

^Because the large ^tla^anese and Soviet goods because these two nations have the 

reaearchora have fleets. They qlso urge shoppers to buy ' 

attempted to prove that they tima instead of the light tuna, made frorayellowfin, 

claimed success have not Whales are peaceful, marvelous, and graceful creatures, ” 

groups, says a reputable worke r . v&jyg Roger Payne of Rockefeller University, who has spent a 
experimente which werenotsucccM^' ~ wjjtaat deal of time on the Patagonian coast of Argentina 

In one highly publicized experi^ji^w|$erving wholes which winter there. “I think they, deserve 
has written several books on his Something : better than being turned, into automatic trans- 

attempted to teach some of fluid.” His sehtiment appears to be gathuring- 

trainable creatures to speak Eog^-^JSiftfcength. 
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'’’decipher" them. So far there b» 

Because (he large whales are tojjj 
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attempted to prove that they coaam^ i 
claimed success have not satisfied I KJJt 


groups, says a reputaMe worker to 
experiments which were not successful 


to one highly publicized experiWi, 
has written several books oh 
attempted to teacb some of 
trainable creatures to speak 
Although he claimed partial sua**?* . 
convinced. • 






Killer whales off Puget Sound, Washington 

. UPl photo. 
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Research notebook 


Start a car: 
‘turn on’ 
a plant 

By Robert C.Cowen ' 

.Every time you start a car, switch on a 
furnace, or light a gas flame, you may 
encourage more plants to inhabit the earth. 
You are doing your bit to add to the carbon 
dioxide with which the burning of gas, oil, 
and coal burdens the atmosphere. Many 
environmentalists have wondered if this 
might influence climate. Now, it seems, it 
may affect earthly life directly as well . 

Northwestern University's Fred T. 
Mackenzie told a recent American Chem- 
ical Society meeting he estimates the 
added carbon dioxide has Induced a 10 
percent Increase In earth’s plant mass since 
the late 10th century. 

Carbon dioxide in air acts like glass In a 
greenhouse, blocking some of the outgoing 
heat radiation and helping warm the earth. 
By adding to the carbon dioxide naturally 
in air, man may enhance this effect, hence 
the concern about possible climatic in- 
fluence. Such an influence would be subtle, 
and scientists have yet to pin it down. 

They are not even sure where all the 
added carbon dioxide goes. Only about one- 
third of it seems to stay In the atmosphere, 
i The rest may dissolve in the sea or help 
build up plants. I & spite of long study, 
sdedtlsts haven't agreed on the likelihood 
*Utag Jato. No# p*; Macerate says that 

-ft* 

carbon dioxide goes into increasing the 
total mass of plant life. 

He explained that man is adding three 
, key elements to the environment — car- 
bon, nitrogen, and phosphorus (In fertil- 
izers) — in the ratio of 800 to 9 to 1. His 
estimates of the accumulated quantities of 
phosphorus and nitrogen and of the “mist- 
ing” carbon . dioxide are on the order of 
those needed to make plant tissues. 

, If he la right and the ocean Is taking up 
less qf the carbon dioxide than some 
expert* have suggested, aotnb biochemists 
yrill still be qatifirinmA about the effect of 
this gas on. Uiq sea. They think It might 
upnrt jtoarihe chemistry and make shellfish, 
and even c -dl reefs diaedve, 

-.To build, and maintain shells, many 
organisms depend on seawater being Over* 
saturated with certain carbonate coin- 
pounds. Too much carbon dioxide dis- 
solving in the sea can change' the chemical 
balance so the upper waters become 
drtidentincarbonatea;. ; 

At the present rate of carbon dioxide 
increase in air, some experts think this 
could happen to less than a century in some 
parts or the sea. 

The chemistry is complex and poorly 
understood, and critics challenge the 
shellfish threat theory. Nevertheless, two 
of the, theory’s proponents, A. W. Falrhall 
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Oxford and Cambridge: Will traffic 
shatter their medieval calm? 


Viets bring gold nest eggs 


By Terence Bendlxson 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Bicycling undergraduates with fluttering 
gowns, pinnacled college chapels, and aca- 
demic calm: These are the kinds of associ- 
ations conjured up by Oxford and Cambridge. 
The reality is like that — except for the calm. 
Both of these famous university towns have 
been in steady retreat for 30 years in the face 
of relentless attack by motor traffic. 

Oxford's High Street, with its curving 
parade of gothic and classical buildings, is the 
shortest route between two sides of a thriving 
industrial town, as well as being a main way to 
the shops. And Oxford's Industry is not light. 
British Leyknd’s plant at Cowley was one of 
the cradles of motor manufacturing in En- 
gland and remains a major center of produc- 
tion. Not that the guide books say much about 
that. 

Cambridge has traffic troubles, too. Magda- 
lene Bridge, where the River Cam slides 
silently past precipitous college walls and 
offers glimpses of secluded lawns, is the sort of 
place that invites contemplation. Unfortuna- 
tely the bridge also carries a national highway 
through the city, though two stage coaches 
could not pass on it without locking wheels. 
With the coming of container freight, it has 
therefore become customary for vast trucks to 
jostle for position on the bridge with under-: 
graduates going to and from tutorials. 

But now all this is changing. Measures are 
being taken in both cities against out-of-place 
traffic. The needs of pedestrians, cyclists, and 
bus passengers are being put first, and 
motorists fitted in afterward. And the goal of 
^jbrtter govironmental conditions Is beginning 
TffW treated as mtrfe bnpdrtant than accessby 
car. 


Supercold power lines 


At present, Cambridge appoars to be lead- 
ing in the race to eliminate tho worst evils of 
traffic (as they did in this year's boat race). 
Since February, the city center's two main 
“through routes” have been experimentally 
shut to cars and trucks. Pedestrians, cyclists, 
and bus and taxi riders can still cross the city 
by them, but all other vehicles have to go 
round. Cars and vans may enter on business 
but are obliged to go out the same way as they 
came in. 

As a result of these measures, traffic on the 
city’s medieval streets has dropped; pedestri- 
ans can now breathe and hear themselves 
think; the bus service has improved. And 
surprisingly, traffic has not Increased notice- 
ably elsewhere. This lost effect has surprised 
the city engineer, but It seemB to prove, yet 
again, the existence of a “Parkinson's law for 
automobiles' 1 : Cater to traffic and it will 
Increase; discourage it and it will decline. 

Cambridge Is also taking bicyclists se- 
riously. Undergraduate youth and penurious- 
ness, coupled with lack of parking space in tho 
middle of the city, has always guaranteed the 
popularity of bicycles, though a traffic survey 
in 1967 showed that lots of townees use them 
too. 

Conditions for cycling have already been 
made more comfortable in Uie center and 
pettifogging municipal signs saying NO 
CYCLING have been removed from the city's 
parks and commons. Work is now getting 
under way to eliminate obstacles to cyclists 
throughout the city. 

Comparable changes have been made in 
Oxford, but something moro spectacular is in 
prospect. This Is to use the city as a gigantic 
laboratory for unprecedented efforts to per- 
suade motorists not to use their cars. Key 
streets would be closed to autos, traffic 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Slaff correspondent of 

W The Christian Science Monitor 

■ I ■ ■ Washington 

„ ..... ... . Most of whatever wealth South Vietnamese 

signals used to hold cars in lines hW. refugees managed to salvage in their flight 
could not obstruct buses, and parki,' f ro m Vietnam is In the form of small gold 
raised not just to deter commuted bars. 

to reduce the use of cars id? And they are selling this gold, in Increasing 
visiting, and other purposes. ” quantities, to finance the beginning of their 

Such an experiment, which Imuu.- newllv cs In America. 

forward by too county council^ J? “g of the „ refugec ? T car I y,r !f 1 f ,d 
would coat about $600 non (hat Air Force officers at Camp Pendleton, 

Zre laXcSon inETv California, near San Diego, have expressed 

mere is discussion in plenty. concern that they might run some risks on the 

If this kind of sliift in poliq^^ streets or American cities. The officers have 
to a few, small university clUeU^. advised the Vietnamese to convert their gold 
down to ivory-tower romantkte Wt? 111(0 dol,ara and deposit toe money in banka, 
results of work at the Oignbfei As in many countries of Asia and Europp, 
Economic Cooperation and Mw the Vietnamese, even peasants and fishermen, 
Paris suggest exactly Ihe op2j put their savings, however small, into gold and 
studies prepared for a meeting in Art] sometimes jewelry, because they lack faith in 
"Better Towns with Less Traffic*!! the local currency. Some also accumulated 
that the new approach is being unlWi Frencl ) 00(1 Sw u iss fnmcs ’ fl ? d dollor * So " hen 
cities such as Nagoya in Japan,!*, lhe ? nd came thcy were - al leftSt t0 thte exlent - 
million residents, and in middling* re 5,? y ‘ , , , 

a m -- 

dealers, who are operating five branches in 
Government officials from all IbeEt* Guam and have been invited by the Air Force 
and North American countries whofl to open additional branches al Camp Pend- 
the meeting therefore concluded Uutf leton, Fort Chaffee, Arkansas, and Eglin Air 
implemented, low-cost traffic many Force Base In Florida, 
techniques, designed to limit the uh 4 An official of Deak & Co. in Washington said 
and promote alternatives to them, ert that on the first day of the refugees' arrival at 


results of work at the Orgrtabj 
Economic Cooperation and Dmta 
Paris suggest exactly the appid 
studies prepared for a meeting in km 
"Belter Towns with Less Traffic*!} 
that the new approach is being appHedt 
cities such as Nagoya in Japan, within 
million residents, and in middling^ 
such as Nottingham, England, with da 
a million inhabitants. 


Government officials from all IheEsi g 
and North American countries who a tc 
the meeting therefore concluded Uutg ic 
implemented, low-cost traffic many F 
techniques, designed to limit the um# 
and promote alternatives to them, si tl 
should be more widely adopted. 

Ten years ago & comparable gm . - 
officials would have given their blashfl I 
construction of urban freeways. IWrj 
site numbers in Oxford and Cambrtyj | 
tainly were and come close lo destroy^ 
of the most perfect places In Europe. .. i . 

But now the tide is turning. As Hail * 
liVodolter, Austrian Minister of Wb 
Environment, said al the opening ofM 
conference - "Our purpose Is 
towns for motor vehicles but irkwdwj. 
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Guam, they converted $500,000 in gold into 
U.S. money and that on one subsequent day 
purchases of gold reached $1,320,000. 

While Nicholes L. Deak, president and 
founder of the company, said that he would 
prefer not to disclose the total amount of 
transactions to date, it is clearly large and 
rising. 

Tile Washington official of the company said 
that most of the gold bars brought in by the 
Vietnamese originated in Vientiane, the capi- 
tal of Laos, which is the gold distribution 
capital of southeast Asia. Some bars are 
stamped "Hong Kong" and "Saigon." 

Almost all arc of high quality, assaying at 
better than 20 karats,- or .996 percent fine. 
Highest quality is .9999 fine, as determined by 
a test In which the gold bar Is scratched with a 
gold needle and the minute amount of gold 
removed by the scratch Is deposited on a clean 
stone. The spot made by the deposit is Lhcn 
washed in a mixture of acid called aqua regia. 
If it docs not disappear toe quality of gold Is 
adequate. 

Some of the refugees, who were limited to 
bringing with them a single bag of personal 
possessions, also carry jewelry. But Deak & 
Co., which dispatched a special crew from 
Now York to Guam to meet the sudden rush of 
gold business, does not deal in precious stones. 
An official said most refugees would wait untU 
they were established in the United States to 
dispose of jewelry, the value of which is 
variable and could be determined only by 
shopping from dealer to dealer. 


You’re better off in the U.S.A. 

Some New Yorkers would take a financial 
walloping in the cities of Europe 


By Philip W. Whitcomb 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Paris 

If a New York bank cashier, for example, or 
a schoolteacher or bus driver or garage 
mechanic or secretary or office supervisor, 
chucked his Job to live in Paris and do the 
same work at ruling rates, what would be the 
result, financially? 

A disaster according to an elaborate docu- 
mented study of 36 of the world's leading 
cities. 

First his salary would drop 50 percent, 
taking the average of the six occupations 
specified in the study, with toe schoolteacher 
and garage worker suffering a loss of 64 
percent each. The bus driver and office 
supervisor would lose about halt their Now 
York salaries, and the secretary and bank 
cashier about one-third. 

The now salary received In a foreign city — 
unless the employee has a guarantee from a 
multinational company or a government ad- 
ministration that the American salary scale 
will be adhered to — is only part of the 
problem. 

Higher living costs, due in France to the 
government habit of adding a sales tax of 
either 20 or 33 percent to the prices of most 
thlngB, force the immigrant from Now York to 


work far longer in Paris to obtain the same 
food, lodging, equipment, clothing, and ser- 
vices. 

The study from which these figures are 
taken has just been published by the Union de 
JBanques Suisses. The 36 world centers 
analyzed include New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco for the Untied States and London, 
Paris, Brussels, Luxembourg, Dusseldorf, 
and Rome for the European Community. 

To show in a single figure the combined 
effect of salary reduction and cost-of-living 
increase the report measures six kinds of 
expenses by toe number of hours of work 
required. 

The net result, taking an average for the six 
kinds of employment mentioned above, is that 
it will take for more working hours to obtain 
the same goods and services in Paris than 
would have been needed In New York. 

The some amount of food or the same 
amount of women's clothing would use up 
twice as many working hours in Paris as in 
New York, Men's clothing would take 74 
percent more work, services in general 66 
percent more, a three-room apartment 35 
percent more, and household equipment 78 
percent more work. 

The study shows that neither. London nor 
Dusseldorf would oblige the migrant to work 
quite bo many hours for the same result. 
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U.S.-Soviet teamwork may cut power costs 


v eriviropmeotalWil often 
<rverlp^: i< a-bc^ havq made mutirof pas- 
dole q^inoate-changing influeoc^fl.' Biftif 
the rise In 'carbon dioxide is stimulating 


By Elizabeth Pond 
, Staff correspondent of 
V The Christian Science Monitor 

• ; Moscow 

. The Energy Institute here looks like any 
other well-worn building tucked in among the 
shops and apartment houses of Lenin Pros- 
pect. But inside Is one of the glamour projects 
•.of Soviet-American scientific cooperation: 
research In superconductivity or the flow of 
dectrtcify with virtually no resistance. 

: The objective is to develop superconducting 
transmission lines for electric power that 
would occupy perhaps one three-hundredth of 
the space currently required for transmission 
lines and. would cut fuel consumption by 
reducing the standard 5 to 6 percent losses in 
transmission to about 1 percent. 

would : he jessafitraptive to the Idnvirtnment 
"toatt would the onq million volt Conventiohal 
high-voltage lira \ some ■ power, [engineers 

• ^vision for. moving large amounts of power. • 
2* tatter would require a strip « land loo 
itoeteri wjde Wito hiU length. TheSovieta 
hope p hsvj copimercially operating super- 

! Jlnes sbmetime after 1080, prpb- 
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recently add 


sciolists Who visited here 
l Operating costs of a superi 


hi most current experimentation. Some 
American experimentation has produced the 
phenomenon at temperatures as high as 23 
degrees Kelvin: this is a considerable advan- 
tage, as it allows the use of cheaper hydrogen 
as the liquid gas used for cooling Instead of 
helium, which can reach a lower temperature 
. but Is in scarce supply.. 

At these low temperatures resistance to an 
electric current virtually vanishes, and huge 
amounts of current can be sent over relatively 
tiny wires. Present studies project trans- 
mission of two or even four gigawatts (2,000 or 
4,000 megawatts) on superconducting cables 
as compared to .04 megawatts on comparable 
normal cables. 

Superconductive power transmission Is still 
in an early "high-risk" stage of research, with 

comparable to cooperative research at early 
stages by American firms before competitive 
application begins. 

__ Ementially, in the Joint experimentation, 
toe Soviet Union Is to produce a 100-meter 

long twt cable by the end of this year while the 
Untied States is to produce the refrigerating 
unit for it. Each will cost about $1 million. 

, In toe superwnducUvity field, toe Soviets 
ljf ve J*®?™** outstanding experiments in 
rirongth of UquMhSlum at 
various temperahues aqd pressures They 

further thantbe 
lath* 


the electrical strength of plwtfcMg 
also leads In low-temperstiss ^ 
general. 


Other joint U-S.-Sovict eoaflj' 
include design and operation of “*1 
systems, air pollution reduclkjjj 
disposal for thermal power wj: 
Utilization of solar and gwtkj-jj 
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Student travel 

STUDENTS 
. ABROAD 

5 5? ;for Touring, Calrfplng. Study; 
Ski and Tennis Camp, 
African Safari. 

Leaden of calibie. lisle and wit. 

, , Lively iteiible programs in 
Europe, Japan. Africa, Russia, 
Scandinavia, Mexico and U.S A. 
Wilderness; Adventure. 18ih year. 

Mark and Harriet Parels. 
Director ? 

STUDENTS ABROAD 

1-C Sherman Square 
; Nbw York CUy 10023 
: ' (212) 595-3044 

Switzerland - co-ef 


co-educatfonal 


EXCHANGE RATES 




FAN. COURT 

CHERISHES INDIVIDUALITY 
FOSTERS RESPONSIBILITY iff' 
PROVIDES OPPORTUNITY ' 


Boys and girls 4-14 

Boarders (boys 8-14) attend Christian Science Sunday School 
Plena Brito to the Secretory (Re(.CA.) whip will be planed to supply you with feitim particulars. 

Fan Court School • Longcross • Chcrtsey • Surrey • England • Tel: Ottetthaw 2479 




AvginUiran .pesos 
Australian tfmr 
Australian scMITnf 
Belgian franc 
Braiifiia crumlro 
British pound 
Canadian dollar 
CotomHan pen 
Danish krone 
French franc 
Dutch fuMnr 
Hong Kong dollar 


hratl\ pound 
Italian Hra 
Japanese j«i 
Mm lean peso 
Norwegian krone 
Portuguese escudo 
South WtrttM rand 
Spanish peseta 
Swedish krona 
Swiss franc 
Venemelin holhrar 
W. German dwhchmaih 
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Some 30 exchange visits of OT ; 
planned for this year alooe, . *:• 


The American School I 
In.S wltzerland I I V-s 

;; : COLLEGE PREPARATION IN EUROPE 

Arnbrloan eduoatlon with an International dimension • Co-edu- 
£{*tlonal college preparation In Lugano, Switzerland • Meats 
j^WQPOst American. apadsnilG sisndards • Grades 7-18 * Oirt-' 
*Watend|ng faculty • col(ege?fael Insane counseling L*'Bxa^Ueht - ;■ 
record college acceptances • Research trips, optional vaca- 
tion -travel In Europe, and two-weeks In St. Moritz * Sports 
end activities* 

M. Crlal Flaming, Director • Contact: U. 8^ Rfltr., 

•: . 320, Bait 691h Street, New York, New York 10021 
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camps - united states 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 

Reading Camp for Boys 
■ Rhinelander, Wisconsin 

Modaiiv reading clinic lor inlelltgenl bays 7-17 on an revels pf attainment.. Speed 
Reamg .Devetopmenial Com prehension. Remedial, Learning DuabiiWe#. PrpfM- 
uonitfy enrolled, stall IndivIdueUiSd inairuption and progression Unique ap- 
(Poaches include help in lutenmg. speimg end study skills. Mostly non-regp 
mooted recieauon 1 MimminD. ekllnn, bbINiu. aahoeJnd. riding, tennis, cralli.'lend 
tpone end ecuwiiee Write 




. JAMES G. DORAh] 

1605 N. Rtversida Dr., McHsnry.'lL 60050 
. (815) 385 T 3i19 . 



_ colleges and universities - Italy 

k | John Cabot International College 

(AllAtad lo Hvsm Colege. Hiram. Onto) 

A Liberal Arts Collage 
O flaring Courses in humanities 
. Soola I Solanoea, Physical Sciences 

ALL COURSES FULLY ACCREDITED; 

.Eifxitlsitosd Engllsh-apMikinji iniernatipnel i : . . ' i< 
fadtiky, bn-altg lectures; fmegrarad aluoy-aSd.'- ' , . 

■ | • travel. Extra curriaulsr 1 . a cilvltres;- I s - : * ' 

I | FRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE PROGRAM I 

1 ■ For particulars and catalogue write J.C.1.C; 

II'. Vlale Pola 12, Roms, Italy : >• ' r . . • !■ , 

J 1 • • Tel:(Q6)B55raAf = 

/ colleges & uhlversities -- brltlsh Isles : 

: . OXFORD - ENGLAND I 'N. 

Warnlmrough House wskwnas enqillneb from Higli Schdat ^atfii'aiss, .transfer Slu- - 
aVrts and visiting students. Special oppMliiailies for; jwsl-gfaduale: Ltudeuito. 

- Teethsrs onsabbelkal, and maturS students, in; con tinning education: - , ' , 

- SEHESrtR. YEM ABROAD, SUMMER Slid DfOjtEE ; PROGRAMMES 

* a PrivateBrlilsh resldenllai college with . . *'•*• ;'.r 

,Amerloan College afjlllatlone. -v, : . , ••• 

• p4rabnal tuition wfth Brlileh Faculty.- : ..r • •! ■ 

*, wide selection ol.courSesl-r U,^.; transfer credit. •. >. '•■. \ 1 

»' ‘ : J - ■ ! ■■■•]■ I- , ;. Further details: [J -j ‘ f ' ' v ' 
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Libcr.-vl Arts College In Europe 
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FriodfieJi-Ebert-Anlcige 4, 69 Heidelberg, Gcrimmy 
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travel 

Danish village 
re-creates life 
in Iron Age 

By Sieve Libby 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Lejre, Denmark 

The Danish have always hsd a strong interest in 
history and tradition. And nowhere is that interest 
more dramatically expressed than at the Historical 
Archaeological Research Center and its live-in 
Prehistoric Village, located near the small city of 
Roskiide, just west of Copenhagen. 

This is one of the rare places where individuals 
may learn firsthand what it was like to live in the 
Trnn Age: ride a horse, catch sheep, spin thread — 
with the most primitive implements — to wield an 
axe or an adze, cook food in baked clay pots in a 
prehistoric furnace, and to survive over a period of 
time, as long as a month, with no .modem 
conveniences whatsoever . 

Employees and guests alike work to re-create 
Iron. Age habitations, using tools identical to those 
Of the time. They live in '‘families” In clay -wood 
huts. They make their own clothing from whatever 
is available and build their fires of peat and logs. 
And they nfake daily contact with domestic 
animals, plants, and the soil. 

The museum was founded a dozen years ago by 
Hans-Ole Hansen, son of Danish writer Martin A. 
Hansen. Mr. Hansen's interest in the Iron Age dates 
back to his boyhood ,■ when, with friends, he built 
reconstructions of prehistoric homes. In school, he 
took a degree in folk culture, and he later wrote a 
book on the subject. The museum is the crowning 
achievement of this life-long interest. 

But the Historical Archaeological Research Cen- 
ter Is more than a museum: It Is a vibrant, living 

"Know 
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»y David Goiuin 
Special^ 

The Christian Science^ 


Photo by Royal Danish Ministry lor Foralgn Allairs 

Roskiide, prehistoric village near Copenhagen 


uncovered scientific evidence is fairly correct — 
••fairly" because, as Hans-Ole Hansen explains, "in 
many cases we shall never fully know, with 
certainty, many old and extinct cultural factors." 

One facet supports the other, but there are 
problems for the scientific side. It is difficult to 
control prolonged experiments with hundreds of 
spectators watching. And that's what happens at - 
this museum, where 25,000 schoolchildren make up 
about one-third of the visiting population each year. 

Museum officials say that, in the future, many 
experiments will have to be undertaken outside the 
center. There the honest curiosity of weekend 
campers, thousands of tourists and teachers, and - 
school youngsters on study vacation, cannot inter- 
rupt the serious research being undertaken here. 

The center is supported by large grants from 
governmental educational services, county author- 
ities, the Carlsberg Foundation, and receipts from 
the small admission charges. 

vflth Ihe past — a treasure trove drawing on the visitor. who “live ta" at the canter are 
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large and small, with material gathered also from 
Danish homes, schools, and sciences. 

There are two facets to the Center: First, it 
provides workshop facilities for visitors. School- 
children and adults are both welcomed. 

The second la development. It ensures that 


to experience how life must 'have been In this 
central part of Denmark thousands of years ego. 

Several Americans have done it. with varying 
results. All agree on one thing, however, that the 
Prehistoric Village is an experience that they will 
always remember. 



The lure of Greenland’s icy mountains 


..By Jeffrey Moeller 
Written for 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 

, Greenland IS the world's 
largest island, four times as 
big as TexaB and twice the 
size of Alaska. Few, how- 
ever, visit this land where 
man still battles nature for 
survival,. 

, Five-sixths of the island is 
Covered with ice, two miles' 
thick at its center. For more 
than 4,000 years, man has 
lived on the narrow, moun- 
tainous strip of land which 
hugs the coast. 

Although the entire coun- 
try has only about 45,000 
people, Greenland's largest 


mountains along the coast, 
many stilt unclimbed, often 
the grandeur of the 
IssAlps. v 
While the once prolific 
reindeer and seal have been 
reduced like the American 
buffalo, wildlife can still be 
seen: The musk ox is an 
unforgettable sight. 

Greenland sits undecided 
between Its' own proud tradi- 
tions and the emerging signs 
ofamodernsodety. 

No longer can small hunt- 
ing tribes live solely on the 
seal, using the skin for cloth- 
ing, the flesh for food, and 
the blubber for heat and 
lighting. The number of seals 
has greatly diminished, and 


snowcapped mountains, and 
endless display of Icebergs of 
every size and shape; these 
natural wonders have also 
been the undisputed bound- 
aries of Greenland's histori- 
cal development. ( 

, The mountains hinder com- 
munication' between towns, 
and the ice closes most of the 
country to the outside world 
during the winter, early 
spring, and late fall. The 
theme of Greenland's history 
has hardly changed': How 
can man live within a hostile 
environment without . de- 
stroying It? 

The Viking Eric the Red 
was one of the first visitors to 
Greenland, although the Es- 
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ing W.d Ming parties have 
represented toe majority of 
tourists who visit Greenland. 
The natural beauty of Greefr 
land, however, should re-. 
- mafn its lasting attraction: 
SdcompnesSed isthevege- 
tattph zone as a result of the 
u latitude and cl i hi ate that the 
fjord edges resemble the 
high alpine pas hire lands. The 
sheer, vertical faces of the 
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the princJi 
pal means of support, ; an 
■ occupation the Eskimos for- 
merly considered appro- 
priate only, for women and. 
.children; 

The people are proud to he 
: called "Gteenlandere," not 
! obly because : the tom dev 
scribes , the present mixture 
of Dane* and Eskimos^ but 
bdeadse It conveys a sense of 
national Identity, a willing- 
peas to hold bn W what is spil 
wUuabJe'In their.past and to 
solve the problems brought 
by.i^derpizdtlon;. 

&eenldnd greCts ’the yis- 
itor with all the evidence of; a 
new frontier. The country's 
assets are its long fjords, 


y toe: "Exiled’ from Iceland ? 
during the llth century be-, < 
Cause he was a constant 
troublemaker, Eric the Red 
settled slong the south coast 
of what was then ah unknown 
island and called It "Green- 
land.” • S' " j : 

. : Ke was anxious to convince 
pther Norsemen td follow 
him into exile, so he figured . 
toe name ^"Green-land" , 
wodld attract ‘those who 
could not grow crops or • 
graze |heir sheep in "Ice- 
land." His advertising .was " 
Successful ? 85. ships left Ice* 


Wrecked by storms and ice. > 
;A trip to Greenland Is eag- 


ier today. Regular air service 
now is available from Europe 
and America, although many 
of the routes Include a atop In 
Reykjavik, as if to remind 
passengers that Eric the Red 
left Iceland for Greenland 
almosta thousand years ago. 

This giant island recog- 
nizes the symbolism of its 
location midway between toe 
continents of Europe and 
North America. The country 
Invites the visitor, much as a 
newcomer to a town invites 
his neighbors to an informal 
gathering at which be ca- 
sually observes their differ- 
ent manners while at the 
same time unashamedly dls- 

Greenland offer accommoda- 
tions for the tourist: Nar- 
ssaq, Jullanehab, Nanortallk, 

Godthab, Narssarasuaq, and 
others. Some of the smaller 
and more remote settlements 
npt only offer modem accom- 
modations, bpt a well-orga- 
nized program of ex- 
cursions: Jqcobshawn on 

the northwest . coast, Ang- 

magssaUkcBitheeast coast. 

Greenland's vacation sea- 

son is short' simply because houses, 
the Weather and l<te ! pondi- ‘ Ti> U» visitor one of, toe 


servo most of Greenland's 
towns and villages. They of- 
fer the visitor a convenient 
Introduction to the country's 
people and geography, as 
well as the opportunity to 
linger in a chosen town or 
village. 

In a town like Julalnehab, 
for example, short scenic 
walks can be taken Into the 
nearby hills. An excursion to 
Brattahlld, the first Viking 
settlement of Eric the Red, Is 
available from Narssarasuaq. 

The small towns and vil- 
lages reflect the richness of 
the Greenlandic past. Since 
for so many years most fami- 
lies depended on the sea for 
subsistence, their 
Were close to the 
Shore, high up on the rodo, 
and always commanding a 
view of the sea. 

These wooden houses are 
of one or one-and-adialf sto- 
ries, often painted red or In 
other vivid colors, and having . 
pitched roofs and white- 
painted windows. Thdr hap- 
hazard pattern Is often in 
distinct contrast to the or- . 
deriy arrangement of nearby 
office buildings or modem 
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The true value of a warm fire, said one report, is 
never to be taken for granted. And choosiness in 
menu often results in hunger; the Tolland Man of 
3.000 years ago required fuel for his body, not tasty 
delicacies. Guests at the Prehistoric Village find 
their requirements much the same, especially since 
below-freezing temperatures are commonplace in 
the huts. 

Several younger students, in their reports, dis- 
cussed the production of food, of house and barn 
repairs, of cooking, and of the manufacture of n 
bed, an axe blade, a necklace, a wooden spoon, 
potlory. and gardening tools. 

Applications for acceptance as part of a "family" 
group for one week or more may be addressed to: 
file Prehistoric Village 
Oldtidsbycn 
DK-4320 Lejro 
Denmark 

Applicants must Indicate the purpose of the visit 
and the reasons for interest in Uio project. The stay 
at Lejre la free of charge, but acceptances are made 
. only with the stem warning that life In the Iron Ago . 
is not for everyone. Those who apply must do 
prepared for hard work and primitive living 
conditions. 

The BBC will bo filming here in June and July, 
1975, for a television documentary. Thus for those 
months reservations are closed , 
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By Diana Loercher 
Staf r correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Lisbon 

In Portugal all roads lead from Lisbon, 
wuuuiruaiicuuwn,^ jumping-off place to the country's ll prov- 
array of towWi,uii^;.q llceg> About the size of the state of Maine,, 
kli ng of hardy natarttyjj Portugal personifies "infinite riches in a little 
room." Too few travelers realize the rich 
diversity of custom and landscape in this 
small nation, which lies crooked like a baby 
between the arms of Spain and the Atlantic. 
Mountains and plains, whcatfields and vine- 
yards, cork trees and olive trees, bulls and 
sheep, all contribute to the complex physiog- 
nomy of interior Portugal, a face lined with 
ancient, medieval, and modern, Roman, Moor- 
ish, and Celtic traces. 

Although U 1 b a mistake to ignore the 
manifold attractions of the land, most visitors 
succumb to the lure of the sea in Portugal's 
* fii uj 3!- southernmost province, the Algarve, 

mer, I am nited® ; An unspoiled paradise of almond trees', fig 
Ihualasm and fascine* • (rear, palms, pomegranates, and orange blos- 
Lhe place. . ; S0n ! 1S| the Algarve is known as the "garden of 

My German gukljr Portugal." Its name, which derives from the 
came from land-lotw Arabic 01-gharb, meaning the west, was under 
voria and had never hi. Moorish domination longer than any other 
Sylt before either, Portuguese province, and Its blazing white 
started even. But ft! houses, terra-cotta roofs, and rounded arches 
been well briefed, frf! f bear Indelibly the imprint of the Moors, 
just where to go The people, too, reflect that contradictory 
see. We were due bid! Influence: darkly clad, except that they have 
the liny harbor ofifcrtt more colorful festivals and dances than the 
the Island 1 BBQU%y^l rest of the Portuguese; melancholy, except 
by Mi^er Portuguese word, algaravta, is taken 

but one of the axto^ I & 1 fkp^ lr propensity jfor garrulous coriversa- 
Sca storms not iw. tionrfhdolent, except that (male dhauvtnlats 
Ihoec parts Ww it'- l>ke' note) their women have a reputation as 

scotched tbit 
stead, we rtf 
train from KimbufW 
Station, through 
dairying mesdovHj 
Friesland, to otr dj 
in Uis sea weft of Iff-.. 

i nil 



By Paler L Qould 


Algarve folk: novar at a loss for words 


the bent -"housewives" in Portugal, the 
cleanest and the most frugal. 

As In the south of many countries, the paco 
is cadenced to the slow-mollon constancy of 
the aun. The Algarve boastB, rightfully, one of 
the sunniest and warmest climates in Europe. 
Its coast at Praia da Rocha is an endless 
expanse of azure water lapping at the yellow 
sandstone cliffs and grottos that hang like a 
LwisUng chain of molten gold on the white 
body of beaches. 

Although the Algarve Is Ideal for swimming 
much of the year, the water is a little too chilly 
during the winter months. Hie alternative is 
golf, that the entrepreneurs in the tourist 
trade have chOBen to promote. One senses 
danger signals in the proliferaUoh of golf 
courses, high-rise hotelB, and condominiums, 
and In the establishment of three gambling 
casinos, but the Algarve tourlBt commission 
has pledged Uaelf to environmental protection 
of the region, and one can only hope they will 
keep their word and avert a disaster such as 
the Spanish coast. 

For there Is a purity and a poetry in toe 
Algarve that demand respect. "Hie light Isxo 
sharp," explained Michael Tannock, a gallery 
owner in Portlmao, "that moat artists cannot 


paint here because there Is often more color in 
the shadows than the objects themselves,” 
Only the Cubists responded to the angular 
brlllianco of the Algarve. 

The white towns and villages — Olhao, 
Albufeira, Lagoa — shimmer like opals 
against the tropical vegetation of the east and 
the dry, rocky, red soil, of the west, which 
culminates in Lwo important capes, Sagres and 
the Cape of St. Vincent. The latter la the 
southwestern-most Up of Europe beyond 
which the Portuguese believed during the 
Middle Ages that toe world ended, the sun 
sank, and the sea of darkness began, ft was on 
the Cape of St. Vincent that Prince Henry the 
Navigator stood during the I4(h century, 
gazing out at Ihe sea and divining its secrets, 
and on Sagres that he built a school for 
navigators where the great Portuguese ex- 
plorers studied. 

At the tip of these capes, where the wind 
howls and the sea roars, one experiences an 
intensity, a sublimity, an intuition not only of 
their history but the. meaning of limits. There 
Is a legend about Sagres — the whole of the 
Algarve abounds JU legehds — that no human 
being should go to Sagres at dusk because that 
is the Ume when the four winds gather to 



By a staff photographer 

Algarve pavement 'artlat' 


discuss where to go the next day and the w 
ghosts of the explorers meet at the point 
where, their adventures first began. In the 
Algarve, where reality looks like a dream, 
such tales sound almost true. 


London columnist finds more to restaurants than food 


By Ann Ryan 
Special to 

the Christian Science Monitor 

The approach w 1 ’. London 

mUes-long HlodriW Quentin Crewe, restaurant columnist on 
that curva out, Dp .. British Vogue, established a new style for this 
fajdiion from the mft- kind 6( writing In the '60s when he was an 
Germany to Mt assistant editor on Queen magazine, at the 
widest middle serf** ' 'tithe an opinionated and controversial glossy. 

Mr. Crewe approached the task in rather the 
same way as an art or theater critic, saying 
frankly which restaurant he found good and 
which he found bad, always with a fresh, 
readable, and entertaining manner. 
r; "Previously," he recalls, "people had writ-. 
. ton only, glowing accounts of restaur antB on 
, : U$ grounds this helped their advertising. But 
it works the other way. If restaurant owners 
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business. If 1 find a privately owned restaurant 


sighted mjrre 
although 
never has too 

fort. . iir ife* terrible, 1 leave it out. If It’s big and belongs 
We *tepp<« a chain, then it's fair game, 

nmntag dl«®| * ^ other thing l did that was perhaps 

of Westeriao^^^oifferent was to write more about the atmo- 
here, service, and appearance of the place 
toat this Is Just as important to the English 
ti^e food. A comparatively small number of 
•le actually know about food in England, 
e have got better about it, obviously. But the 
lab often mistake a Ipt of messed-about 
'odd, for good food. What they don’t recognize 


they had all been in the prewar grand style. 
But suddenly a number of people who were 
largely amateurs launched into opening res- 
taurants. 

"Suddenly there were more people going 
out to restaurants, and they didn’t want the 
old-fashioned grand thing so the amateur 
restaurants became very popular. At that 
Ume, eating out was peat fun. 

“Now it’s the other end of the scale, and 1 
get rather depressed. Restaurant. owners are 
battling not so much to provide good food, but 
to keep afloat. The problems of wages, 
supplies, costs, and overheads are very 
noticeable with a lot of them." 

After several years on Queen, Quentin 
Crewe transferred to Vogue as restaurant 
columnist, then did the same job on the 
Evening Standard, one of London’s two 
evening newspapers, for two years. 

■ "That was rpoat. exhausting/ 1 he say?.. "I 


three or four restaurants a week. -But 
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most awe-inspiring natural 
wonders In Cfreeftlnd to the 
aurora boreajb or northern 
Hghte. But; .the moat 
toeQuenJIy used word to the 
Qrecsdaodjc tongues* Sir 
"imaqa” ^ tomorrow. ? 


• hwtl ntiJ M O * to do something very simple very 

ItJaynjakcr ; - Quentin Crewe became a restaurant colum- 

aeemed to hy accident. There was an instance, he 

' termtodffiy cj, f jltecpurits, when the writer who.psuaily djd it 

: J r\M * <fcwetoi ' Queen was not available, so he went along 

j;f: eatobooto. ‘r ^^p'.Wijtoii's, one, pf Britain's top restaurOntB, 

' " ' ' ^bbd wrpte a piece ahout it. It wps so successful 
f ted editor arited him to take on the job. 

;' . MThat was pbout 10 years ago, an exciting 
id restaurants," he says. "Until then, 
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it was also the moment of greatest Influence, 
because If I wrote about a restaurant it would 
then be packed, possibly for ever. That side of 
the job is frightening, but one can do more 
good to people than dahiage." 

NoW back on Vogue he observes: "I have 
not got an eye as to whether a new restaurant 
Is going to succeed or not. It's a magic thing 
that varies, but I can recognize it almost as 
soon as I go Into a place. One of the, problems 
is to make a fair judgment on one or two visits. 
I try to go more often than that" 

Writing about ^ restaurants Is by no means 
Quentin Crewe's only professional activity. 
He Is also well known as a serious writer on 
politics and sociological subjects. The restati- 
rant aspect, he finds, provide? a good balance, 
"and a challenge. No matter whfd: one is 
writing about, it must be C6mpeffihgly < read- 
able." ■ ■' - "'■■■'• : T 

He also farms the family estate In Stafford^ 
shire, and with his wife Spe and their children, 
Nathaniel , three, and Charity, two, he divides 


his time between their country home and a 
London apartment. A full and demanding 
existence by any standard, but the astonishing 
thing about Quentin Crewe la that he manages 
it in spite of a physical disability which keeps 
him confined to a wheel chair. 

Any question of inconvenience la dismissed 
with, "It doesn't make much odds except that 
most restaurants in London tend to be 
underground, And it makes one more recog- 
nizable. I go to about eight restaurants a 
month. The welter population moves around, 
so someone always remembers you. Now that 
they do know me, I notice what happens to the 
people at the next table in terms of service and 
bo on. 

"I don’t necessarily select a meal as 
something I want to eat. I choose something 
on a menu that would -be a challenge to see 
how good the cooking Is, somebody setting out 
. to Jtiakequeneilefl, forexample..’’ t, : ', 

Which,, Jd his ojpi nlhri, 4 arp London 's be? £ 
restaurants? "The Capitol Hotel has a first-' - 
class restaurant, but nothing to compare with 
three-star restaurants in FYance. Others that 
can be marvelous are the, Oevroche /.and, 
Lacey’s.: Wilton’s is in a class of Its . own; . 
superb English food, absolutely excellent, but 
it doesn't compare witb a reoily grand French 
< restaurant: Odin 'S . is. Starting a; new . rested-' . 

rain, abouU25 to $35 a head; at Icaat. The real .. 

- .thing" is that English: restaurant* can do - It . 
8ometimfcs, but.yqu don't get thht regularity, 
that consistency, that you set inFranqe. - 
Carrier’s pan, tei it, so dan. the Connaught, . ■■ 
ThA Neal .Street Realauraqt Is very nice; you.; 
don't often ‘have a disaster:, there^Tbey'he * 
8ompttnK)s inaryelou?, sometimes javhrage. 
The French say we don't . complain^ and we 
; .don’t. * . 

* "But English restaurants have bpcorndfun, 

I ‘It’s the Italians. Who haye f been respoOaiblefor . . 
this, the Marios and tT, uncos tU^rloi wid - 
Franco are an Ittdian duo who npw own u chain . 
of Britain’s most popular eating places) / And . 


places like Nick’s Diner. (English bon vivant 
Nick Clarke was one of the flrat to open this 
kind of friendly restaurant.) If you know these 
restaurants and your friends go to them, too, 
you can have a superb time. 

’The variety is the other attractive thing 
about eating out. One of- the lnterestlng thlngs 
that has happened to London is that It now has 
a better variety of restaurants thBn anywhere 
else. We’ve got such a variety of Chinese 
restaurants really specializing in different 
regions that we’re now getting real provincial 
Chinese cooking. This is trqe also of Id(Uap 
food, There is also Vietnamese food, Balinpse, 

’ Japanese, it’s fantastically cosmopolitan.’’ • 

With so much eating oi|t, the drewes tend to , 
prefer simple food, at .home, gue does the 
cooking L and a favorite with guests i, is this 
recipe. . « -'.Ov-.V** 

Hedgehog Pudding . ; . : j: • 

/•table^j _ ... 
i packet flaked rimototo 
6 eggs 

Vfe pint single (thin) cream 5 » 

Heat the sugar gently in a frying pan with a 
few drops rf water until Jt melts. Pptir |the 
syrup Into a Souffle dish, turning It so, that the 
aides and partlcuJariy the bottom are covefed- 
with the melted sugar , Whip the'WWtes o,f the 
eggs as stiffly as possible and pour them Into 
the onr.amolired souffle diijh. Cover and stepm 
for |l to hours In a pah of water' th^t to kept just 
off the. bQll.- . Keep adding the water .as. it 
evaporates. A string tied> round the souffle 
dish wUl facilitate Us removal. v . .i, : 

: Toast the almonds lightly |n the oven uhtil 
brown Toward the end of (he steaming, make 
the sauce by whipping the yolks of the eggs, 
.heating; .the cream, «uid poilrlng U orer the 
Whipped yolks, stirring as you popr. Turn out 
( the pudding onto a dish, It should be all in One 
piece. ; ‘Stick the almonds all over, the; top ^ -and' 
sides to resemble $ hedgehog. H arid the' SapOe 
sopnrately. Scrvos fcur or five. 
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Picture books for the very young 



Tin* \tl ventures of Little Monk, by Wilhelm 
Hauff. Iran slated by Elizabeth Shub, illus- 
trated by Monika Laimgruber. New York: 
Macmillan. $8.95. London: Hsutiish Ham- 
ilton. £2. 

Anna’s Alphabet, by Mltoumasa Anno. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell. $6.95. London: 
Bodley Head. £2.50. 

The Painter and the Bird, written and 
Illustrated by Max Velthuljs, translated by 
Ray Broekel. Reading, Mass.: ■ Addison- 
Wesley. $5.50. 

lly Guernsey l.e Pel ley 

As a general rule children don't like giants. 
They like little people, being little themselves. 
In The Advent ares of Utile IWouk, the hero, as 


Children 


his name Indicates, never grew very big, so in 
a children's book he is an instant hit. 

The story is a rambling adventure In the 
style of the Arabian Nights, with pictures to 


ch< 


match, rendered in a mystical treatment of 
ancient Turkey. 

Little Monk starts his travels by trying to be 
Mr. Nice Guy. but it doesn't work. The Biggies 
are always taking advantage of him and 
causing [rouble. But our hero lias a few things 
going for him in the way of magic shoes and 
fairyland figs which do remarkable things. 

The bad king gets his comeuppance and at 
the end Little Mouk goes magically off into the 
sunset, alone, like a miniature Turkish cowboy 
secure in his iriner wisdom. 

Aimo's Alphabet is an alphabet picture book 
which with artful optics twists the wits and 
does to the eye what a tongue twister does (o 
speech. 

The letters, constructed with intricate skill 
as if carved in wood, are faithful as the shape 
but upon second look they begin to deceive the 
vision and tease the mind. It is a device which 
Is sure to delight children or adults. This 
whimsical violation of perspective is by no 
means new to art, having been an amusing 
preoccupation of artists over the centuries; 
but the gan|e of putting the eye at variance 


By Frederick R. Chevalier 

Prepared lor The Christian Science Monitor 
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Problem No. 6692 

By 0. F. Andorean 
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12 Nhii 


White to play and mate In two. . 

(Second prize, Cacolarl Memorial, 1074.) 


End-Game No. 2200 




Feldman ‘ - 
While 

1 P-04 

2 P-QB4 

3 PxP 

4 KI-KB3 

5 Kt-03 

6 B-Q2 

7 KlxKt 

8P-K4 

9 8-K2 
10 0*0 

11 Kt-Q5 

12 QxB 

13 BPxB 

14 P-B4 

15 P-06 


Budapest 

flrtgfli 

Black 

Kt-KB3 
P-K4 
Kt-KI6 
I K1-QB3 
B-KI5 
• Kt/5xKP 
KlxKt 
0-0 
P-QK13 
B-KI2 
BxB 
BxKI 
P-QB3 
Kl-Kt3 
P-B3 


Defense 

Feldman 

Whit* 

18 B*B4ch 

17 QR-K 

18 B-KI3 

19 K-ft 

20 Q-Q5 . 

21 B-B2 

22 QxQ 

23 R-Q 

24 P-KKt3 
26 P-K5 

26 B-K4 

27 B-B6 • 

28 P-K6 

29 P-07 


with intelligence, when done with this level of 
competency, never fails lo intrigue. 

Alum's Alphabet has another delightful trap. 
His meticulously drawn page borders contain 
hidden objects which begin with (he featured 
letter of the page. 

Artists, ns anyone who has ever seen a 
movie, knows, arc poor but honest. Rich men. 
on the other hand, arc unscrupulous and, well 
, . . rich! So what docs the rich man in The 
Painter and Uic Bird do? He unscrupulously 
persuades the artist to sell him a picture by 
offering him lotsof guess wlinl? Money! 

There is a bird in the picture and when lie 
finds himself in the rich man's house lie 
immediately becomes unhappy. And in the 
manner of all unhappy birds he flies out of the 
picture and away, only to become lost. The 
rich man, not having what he purchased, 
returns the picture and demands his money 
back. (There’s that word again. ) 

Guernsey Le Peiley, the Monitor's 
editorial cartoonist, Is also the author of 
children’s stories and the creator of 
"Tubby." 



Delftware fit for a prince 


From ' The Palrltm 


Instant rock gardens 
and how to create one 




. ; White lo play and mate In three. 

(London Times, 1086.) 

him as his best tram the Michigan tourney. A 
Budapest defense hover quite equalizes and 
Feldman Is able to develop central passed 
pawns. 


Brigga 

Black 

K-R 

P-Kt4 

0-Kt3ch 

R-OB4 

QR-K 

Q-B3 

PxQ 

R-Q 

R-B2 

Kt-B 

R-B 

R-K 

R-KI2 

Resigns 


By Christopher Amlrcac 

Kldroth, England 

Usually advice about “rock gardening" 
starts with a rather ambitious plan to land- 
scape the garden, carting in loads of rock, 
digging down and mounding up, excavating 
everything as If U were some kind of building 
site. 

I'm a shallow-end man, myself, and I slart 
with the plants. This means thal the form of 
your garden Isn’t Immovably flked at the 
outset, and can grow more naturally a fitllc at 
a time. It also means (hat my enjoyment (ns 
opposed to the hard work) con start this 
afternoon. 

Don't go out and obtain any rocks nl all yet : 
just gut hold of three or four apcclul alpine 


Gardening 


plants. In England these are usually grown in 
small pots out-of-doors, and so can be moved 
at any time of year. Only hard frost or snow 
need prevent you, 

Like most things the cost of alpines has 
increased In the last year, hul It is still possible 
to obtain unusual and excellent plants for 5U 
pence or less, and considering their long lives 
and flowering year after year, this is not really 
expensive. Most nurserymen who specialize in 
alpines will dispatch them by mail . U Is always 
better, though, If you can, to go and soo the 
plant you are buying. 

But let’s assume you have bought four pot- 
grown alpines: a gentian (Genlfana Hascom* 
bensls) for its show of blue trumpets in the late 
summer; an Edelweiss iLeontopodi urn alpln- 
num) for midsummer; a spring-flowering 
soldanella, for its hanging fringed purple 
bells, reminding you Hf you are fortunate 


enough to have seen the sight) of On- 
these liny plants makes as Diqrjr 
flower nil along the melting gnwi 
mountains; and a saxifrage of tbil 
group for Us early spring cushion 4 
pink or yellow single flowers. J 
If you plnnl these today, yeuw 
alpine gur den! /.j 

Where Bhould you planl thoaJjp 
shade. U you fancy them, as I A * 
houia. so you can see thea£wb*j 
well ns out. they will be bestw^fftj 
West and east lire quite all rigitor 
1**1 reserved for very hardy do** 
I’nr liit* four plants you h»«W 
only need to dig a lied iiIxhiI threeW 
feet Equally well they could be If 
raised lx?d. surrounded with *** . 
railway sleepers, n trough inw*' 1 
eoacrete i. ur a wooden tub. • . 



By Jenny Call! colt 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Evert Glaudemans goes to the factory every 
day, works an eight-hour shift and goes home. 
But the factory is the more than 300 -year-old 
De Porceieyne Fles in Delft, Holland, and 
Evert Glaudemans is regarded as the best 
Delft landscape painter in the Netherlands. 

Delftware. fine while porcelain usually 
painted in rich shades of blue, is an art form 
most distinctively Dutch. However, Mr. 
Glaudemans is particularly famous for devel- 
oping a new technique in Delft pottery 
painting called Dolsepla, which creates pat- 
terns and landscapes In delicate tones of 
brown. 

Mr. Glaudemans Is so well respected for this 
special form of the Dutch art he has been sent 
on a ten-city tour of tho United States as a 
representative of Amsterdam’s 700th anniver- 
sary celebrations. 

For 33 years Mr. Glaudomons, who received 
his t ruining at The Hague's Academy of Art, 
has worked us one of the 190 artists in Ihc 
country who still paint porcelain by hand. 

He began his apprenticeship at the age of 16 
after his mother showed him a picture of De 
Porceieyne Flos and asked him how he would 
like lo work there. Mr. Glaudemans smiled, 
remembering It, as ho felt the smooth glaze 
finish of one of his pieces. “1 told my mother 
yes ... the picture looked so grand with all 
those gentlemen with their big hats and 
umbrellas." 

Since then, Mr. Glaudemans has been work- 
ing and learning the Intricacies of making fine 
Delftware. “In Holland he said, “nothing 
happens directly. Everything changes very 
slowly. And after 25 years of painting bluo — 1 
- was not crazy about it. you know — I wonted to 
change my work, but since 1 was in a factory it 
was difficult. Well, I finally tried my new 


method and showed it to my manager. He 
said, i like it. Do some more,’ and the more 1 
did the more he wanted." 

Now Mr. Glaudemans makes only commis- 
sioned pieces of Delsepia, which has brought 
him some exceptional customers. He told of 
the -day Queen Juliana bought several of his 
pieces to present to Prince Charles. 

"The whole royal family needs pottery. But 
the Queen didn't go to the little shops to pick 
her china. She came directly to the factory 
with her little dog. I remember her little dog 
followed her all around as she chose my 
pieces," he said. The Queen also purchased 
more of Mr. Glaudemans’s work for (he 
Yugoslav Government. 

Another one of his extraordinary under- 
takings, he laughingly recalled, was having to 
make a largo plate of a factory. “No birds, no 
trees, just a giant factory.” 

And in 11)70, when the U.S. Ambassador lo 
Holland, William J. Mlddendorf, visited the 
Delft factory, he was so impressed by Mr. 
Claude mans'6 work that he engaged the artist 
to Leach him to paint on Delft. "He’s not bad 
either,” Mr. Glaudemans admitted. 

Since others' now arc attempting to imitate 
Mr. Glaudemans ’b style and method, he is 
always developing new techniques. “I try to 
make only what my own hand can do," he said. 

His continued searching for originality has 
reaped beautiful results. His brown and 
umber landscapes seem realistic in their 
detail, yet the porcelain gives them a trans- 
lucent romantic quality. 

"The Old Masters inspire me. I have In my 
head a lot of trees, a Jot of houses, a lot of land. 
1 don't know exactly before 1 start what I'm 
going to do," he said. But his finished product 
leaves one thinking the painting is more than 
merely decoration for the plate or vase — it Is 
■ the primary reason for the porcelain creation. 


Evert Glaudemans: inspired by the Old Mas ten 


ian temple will rise amidst New York skyscrapers 


1 By Diana Loercher . 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Nubia, Egypt 

The only Egyptian temple in the United 
States, the Uny three-roomed temple of Den- 
dur, is about to rise on the grounds of the 
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You don't lift'd rocks nearlM*" • , Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, 
uvud good drainage under inwvjjj . lDat ing f fom the Greco-Roman period, about 22 
layer, at lcnM a foot down, « B.C.. the building arrived in 1968 In the form of 


layer. nt IwiNl a fool down, « B.C., the building arrived in 1968 In the form of 

pebble.-,, or bricks, and ft* ft . 660 one-to-three-ton numbered blocks, 
consisting uf thirds of your «HF, when rebuilt In 1977 It will be one of the 
peal tor leaf-mould*, andgril'tf* : 'largest exhibits In the Western world — and 
siindv. v*tfeone of tKe costliest. Although the Nubian 

Plnnl them firmly uml temple was a gift to the United States from the 

Kcntuni and edelweiss will eg!* Egyptian Government, associated expenses, 
room. But the snldanellas is vm primarily for transportation, storage, and 
much wider Hum seven Inchaf reconstruction, will amount to about $7 mil- 
Kyxifruge loss. Now? of these Hon. „ , , „ 

only on« Hurt is slightly uni**.' . ™ a '■ temples Egypt has gtwn 

saxifrage sometimes UKW t°-nwntrle« ths>l hdped save ancient Nubtan 
rim jusl vanish inexplicably in* 1 ™numen| 9 Imperiled by tin Aswan High 
most don' I and il Is well wWS ° ne ° r ■ Amended stone 

Kill a nan f.nm k«.nin«h e«*K'.W and moved tosafety, 


saxifrage Sometimes these sr^' 
* can just vanish inexplicably jjjg ; 
most don't and it is well w«W|5* 


Tho ratio of pleasure lo labor * 
nl|iim-s is .ill tn your advantage 


completed In 1964, it formed tho artificial Lake 


vvftai'oan ^WHlteiddf' 1 


ft : ■ 
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% ‘l«n I 1 KtxPch;,2 KlxKt,v <SxQ; .3 RxReh, B-B; A B-R6, 

I v Feldman Top Michigan Junior 

fe •' ’ \ The 1976 Michigan slate Junior ohamplon Is 

( t Steven Faldman. a philosophy major at the Uni- 

jQ jv.d’i l.i verally of MlcWgan. He has won the event six 

P .'i?l il:* limes before. . However, the -rules have been 




Problems 




. changed -80/ that only tliosis under eighteen will 
bS bligipla. sq the 20*y©ar-o)d Feldman can no 
longer compete In this event. . 'i 

,Tno following Feldman game was selected by 


Mlfee ISyoHd junior champion. He Is 
: ^ with Or. H, Bennett, of 

■ prize for the beet ecoreB in 

. -Tpe flame below is trpm the recent HaSDnos 

eatlafacmon of winning from both Soviet repre- 
, Basman. another strong British 

■ SlSX^’ fS JMri welktrodden. book varl-. 

: 6 KtyKP rfUfrked the beginning ol the 

•■•V Sicilian Defense 

4 KtxP . • B-Kt2 '14 Qx&?h SS 

6 B-Q3 . Q-B 18 KtXKP • -DkKP 

; 8 S§(ta £k!I W r^4 - c?km 

M ■ *2^ : 19 R ’ QB4 



. BhA 

o PrQB4 
P-QKI3 
■ PXP 
B-Kt2 


ByKIaaPlsko 
' ■ ! Written for 

v The Christian Science Monitor 

"• When sugar became more and more ex- 
penaye. I searched my files for desserts where 
i trie proportion, df , sugar to the other iii- 
: gredlentswassai^d. ... 

: :Vety soon I found a recipe of an excellent 
apple flan made wfth yeast dough. 

. . Soft butter fo grease pan ' ■; ' 

' 3 ^x%mr- T • r : 

W te&poon salt'-; - ■:■. '■ ■: 

: ■urtr.r;--};4. . : 1 •' . 

VJ)acHagd<bry yieait .. 

I'cupmljk; , [; \ 

Ml cu^butter ■ b .T- - • ;?•' "• • . ... I • ' 

;:3jyolks : ; v . ’ ; ;j. v; \\ : •* • -s' . "■ ■ ’ L 

■ Crated rind of bite lemon :' . . ! • r-i - 1 • 


11 takes less sugar 


Cinnamon sugar (mix abo^ 

Butter a 10^-15-W* ^seasonal weekTy rates ' 

dough the g «|«j winter 

i. J’JL ,i 

The ckwgn wui w •uports .i iuuni nm r re tn jm.oo 

the reoidred smoothhe* §1 . incluiiw MT arid unlimited trae 

riMnbnLl hlviHtf nafi ' • ' ' ' Chwe ol “ ,oon5 ft"*"*). Mlall 

prepared Mking S 0 & #*$ cw-fealiw weom). ma[ 0 iiied ornu.: 

• Cover with a disn UNm ;(awws) and mmibuset. Aulonatttj avail- 

wnnn ntiwo for about baU «* '-u ,S ^ kl ^ ^ on,,(t ' , '“ft 1 *' W ut8 

W^mpl«eipr^m» -narf .^ quotaiion advising apfwaamita.ditSi dl 

Meanwhile P«ei, core, soa l)lfa jand deLwy/eollWtan Ifnlca ,ri-. 

: Coydr iM ^ • = J P, &RS,T.O. Box No. 38 : . 


warm place for Xbout lm M* 

• Meanwhile peel. ewe. 

: : Cover ind ^ 




■ CpWiam, Surrey, 
England KT 11 3 BT. 


; - .• MW**?*. ^ ; v <'- 


Nasser,. which inundated 2,00Q square miles. 
This threatened both the people and the 
ancient monuments. So, in 1983, 100,000 Nu- 
bians in the endangered territory moved to a 
public housing project near Edfu (between 
Luxor and Aswan) , now called New Nubia. 

Archaeological rescue was a greater chal- 
lenge. More than SO centuries of the art and 
history of paleolithic, pharaonic, and Greco- 
Roman times had shaped the land. 

Experts quickly concluded that photo- 
graphs and other records would be Inadequate 
to preserve thifi heritage; the temples and 1 
monuments themselves had to be preserved. 

In the most spectacular relocation, the two 
rook temples at Abu Simbel were moved about 
200 feet. 'While the distance was short, the task 
was Herculean. A consortium of civil engi- 
neering firms from France, Italy, Germany, 
Sweden, and the United States built a coffer 
dam to protect tho work site from the rising 
waters of the lake. Then they cut the temples 
away from the cliff into which they had been 
built and sawed by hand 300,000 tons of rock 
Into 1,035 blpcks. The temples were reas- 
sem^tod under. two concrete domes covered. 
.iMtb rook to.recreatp tha original appearance 
ofthesite. 

The project, begun In 1984 and completed In 
1968, cost about 336 million. This was covered 
by a combination of contributions from the 
Egyptian Government, 50 UNESCO members, ' 
and profits from the Tutankhamen exhibition, 
of the Egyptian Museum,, which appeared in 
Europe and later in the Soviet Union, 

The final, and ip some respects the most 
important, relocation project to still going on. 
It involves a group of monuments and a temple 
to Isis dating from the Ptolemaic era on . the 
island of Philae between, the old and .hew ; 
dams. Dubbed the ’’Pearl of Egypt'*; because 
of Its archaeological significance, PhUab was 
saved for last because its treasures were less 
severely threatened than those of other sites, 
being submerged only parti ally. 1 . : ■’.» ; i . 

It to a bizarre experience to . visit Philae by 
Water, as you must, and see engineers; taking' 
apart the work 6f ancient builders, while water 
laps at the nearby stone portals. ’ 4 

As at Abu Simbel, an artificial dam protects 



Temple of DeAdur, <on 


the site as- workerfr prepare to wove the 
. menu then to to AgiUda Island abtoit l-,500 feet 
aWay. Philae should be relocated in tWp to four 
. years at an estlhiated cost of $12 nitllion. That, 
will end the tnanmwth ^(ubfan campaign. ; 

Assessing the Orqhaeblpgicai .impact 01 the 
dapft' and. the salvage effort, Werner Kaiser, 

. director of the German Archaeological Iri» 
stitute In Cairo, says: , ! .; 1 ... 

. "Egyptology can be qiijte saUsfied. No area 
; In' Egypt has been so . well-examined as lower 
Nubia. There 1 liftye beeri -spme. major dlfe- 
; co varies and, at this point, W® have; a much; 
dejeper and hroader MbWIedge ^bwt Nubla . 
than ; we erer would h'a^ if the (jam had not 
beehipullt. . ; . Of course thererhaa aitoo been 
, some loss. The most ' (mpdri^nt mdnumento 


.'Yv.V'i'uVi 1 -. ... •' •'£**>'; 4 .- : •" :| 


The Metropolitan Museum of jArt • 

lia original, she |ji Nubia >' »/V : • 

. Were saved, but sOme of the simple tOmb? and 
* ancient villagea could not be moved,” 

• Now that the pressmu to save Nubian ruins 
has subsided, Ik. Kaiser says that ’-really 
Important Work to; being ^pne all ovei* Egypt;' 

. This to oriC of the-jbMi times 'In Egyptology 1 

thereareforel^j lnto8lDnB'everyWhe^e ( l, *; ; 

■ Though ndlitaty restrictions on travel IjeJp - 
ihake the traditional altos of Giza, SakJk&re, ■■ 
.; and Luxor pbpqlar, Dr; Kaiser - says the 
biggest concentration of feffort Ut In -western 
/ Luxor, site of the' Middle. Kingdom capital of 
.Thebes, where the valley o£ the Rings still 
. sticr^a locked within ito tombs. r ; - : 
V-jif'Lukor to llkq k dbtigr^s qf-E^ptol^lsts. 
ThCre'.a&uch a sdcialiillehbrfe that yoyneeda 
black Ue/* Di\ Kaiser Wryly .ob$mryM/r ; ' : ' 
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E. H. Shepard 




The man who drew 
Pooh and turned 


toys into people 



By Christopher Andreas 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 
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From "The House at Pooh Comer,” Dell 


Christopher 


“Enchanting,” “delightful”: this Is how E. H. 

- Shepard's illustrations are most often described. 

1 . ■ 1 • . But auch cover-blurb adjectives don’t really do him 

: : . justice. His famous “decorations'' in the four 

Ji .< Christopher Robin books and “The Wind in the 

‘h •• Willows” are probably better characterized as 

affectionate and funny . 

The feeling of lovableness they inspire is probably 
j ■ ,• . what has turned them into classics. As “art” they 

v 1 are not much better or worse than a host of 

> ; contributions to “Punch” over the years - and 

Shepard himself was not unproductive in that 
•:i direction — but few illustrations in the history of 

i; -r ' children's literature have made such a mark by 

;j. ’’ , % j . .'j such gentle means. Shepard's drawing are essen* 

. i tially modest, cheerful and observant ■— scarcely 

! ! *.i- r :■■■!.• .qualities' to send' aesthetes over the clouds — but 

i" I ■* ’/-Y- ;«*p!tthey. edmoetideal for their actual purpo»? . •. 

y t“. ;* ' ' litres been obswrid thatYMN^iii the Mm, tea 

i'j i ■ 1; . golden age for children's book illustration. Color 

1 •' and imagination take the breath away. A vast 

!j ; ' contingent of highly talented artists are at work in 

ij ‘ ^ this area. But I believe It could be commented at 
; : • ; i some future date that the illustrations of the sixties 

l‘| ;> n ; and early seventies (the late seventies may Bee a 

fj, s 1 j, i. ’Vi! « ! = return, due to inflation, of black-and-white line 

drawings) were characterized, among other things, 
'i;..-.} by a kind of extravagance, 

j.ij -I; J.,' The.one thing Shepard's work, back in the 1920s 


little sign of abating, even in the original uncolored 
versions, with the 50th* anniversary of “Pooh’s” 
publication next year. 

The striking thing is that A. A. Milne's four books 
are virtually inconceivable without Shepard’s 
drawings. Their rightness is unchallenged. Christ- 
mas pantomimes and even Dlsneyfication have left 
them unscathed. Imagine that little middle-class 
nursery -child of the 1920s redrawn? Impossible. 
Visualize Pooh in any other style or shape or touch? 
Sacrilege! He would be a more sheep without a 
Shepard. 

In Christopher Milne’s recent autobiography, 
there are photographs of the actual teddy bear on 
which the stories are based. Its lack of resemblance 
to Shepard’s drawings of It is interesting ^character 
is dearly in the eye of the beholder. The wonder is 
the way in which the Illustrator developed a Pooh 
who visually presents the author’s conception of 
him: humbly helpful, tubbily honey-loving, with a 
dreamy propensity for predicament, and hum- 
mlngjyj invulnerably, beart-warmingly brainless. 


Robin 

remembers 


and *30 b, was not, was extravagant. His visual 
material fitted Into the text; it was apt and 
contributive, : but never ran riot all over the page 
reducing the words to a- subsidiary role. It can of 
course be argued that the needs of today’s children 
are entirely different from the contemporaries of 
Christopher Milne. Nevertheless those small, weU- 
piaced decorations have an appeal which shows 


If it is true that the humor and subtle com- 
plications of language and plot are actually beyond 
the majority of small children, the situations and 
antics “told” by Shepard's drawings are decidedly 
not. If Milne was really writing about childhood 
rather than for children, his illustrator made no 
such mistake. He did with his pen what children do 
with their toys: he turned the toys Into believable 
living people. 

Pooh and Eeyore and Piglet and Kanga have 
become people. And yet they remain toys. The 
balance Is just right. Shepard makes it crystal dear 
where fantasy and actuality hegln and end. This is 
because his imagination is squarely based on 
careful observation. HIb drawing of the Forest 
(actually Ashdown Forest In East Sussex), of 
Christopher (who admits that he looked exactly like 


that), and his accurate sketching of those animats 
which ore not toys — Rabbit and his friends end 
relations, and Owl — arc simply literal. 

Whnl about Shepard's other illustrations? To 
judge by those 1 have seen, his particular talents 
have never been so well suited ns they were by the 
Milne books. The twn coming closest are “The Wind ■ 
in the Willows" and his own (here I go) delightful 
and enchanting childhood autobiography. In both 
books ho shows his romarksblc knack — really that . 
of a cartoonist — for touching precisely on Ute 
tolling moment In a narrative. 

To comparo his friendly illustrations (or Gra- 
hame's book with those done In HMU by Arthur 
Rackham to revealing. In Rackbam's a hint ot the 
’ grotesque lurks round every strange tree, (ffl “ 
animals aren't humnnized or euphonized. It il easy 
to see them iw the source of childhood nfghtmirM. 
Shepard's pictures don't contuin the slightest hint 
of Uio mysterious or haunting. They don't display a 
profound arLUl's imagination, certainly, but (hdr 
special strength is that they are Inarguably suitable 
for a children's book. 

When Illustrating books requiring more fantasy, 
he seems somehow less able to cope. When he cso . 
reaort to hto own brand of harmless English wit, to 
is happiest. Hie Illustration for Hans Andcrsen'i 
story of “The Emperor's New Clothes" is s good 
example. The Biato procession through the aired b 
all circumstance and pomp. The eyes of U» : ■ 
halberdiers, of the king himdelf, Indicate « ' 
awareness of the awful truth, and of the Need ft* 
Pretending. Only Ihe child running In from Ito 
right, pointing, escaped from anxious adult hank 
— only the child Isn't pretending. Like Shepard, tto j 
child is disarmingly literal. He knows. . . 

BUT WHAT DOES HE KNOW? NoUhaUheklng j 
is wearing sweet nothing. No; Shepard has turned : 
the joke, and, with lovely Edwardian modesty, b* ; ' 
clothed the right /oya) paunch in a pair of wow: v 
.. .combinations. How sensible. 


The Enchanted Places, by Christopher Milne, 
illustrated with photographs and E. H. 
Shepard line drawings. New York: E. P. 
Dutton. $6.95. London: Eyre Methuen. 


By Janet Domowiti 


Christopher Robin has grown up. 

The Enchanted Places 1 b Mr. Milne's mem- 
i olr of a childhood so many know through his 
m father's stories and verses, “Now We Are 
: : \ Six,’ 1 “When We Were Very | Young,” 

. : "Winnle-the-Pooh,” and “The House at Pooh 
; Corner.” This is not on elaborate dissection of 
(1 : j the Pooh fantasy but a charming estimation of 
/‘•tow often young Milne’s adventures matched 
, thosenf tbe young boy in A. A/JMUne’f work. 

. ^ “It is difficult to be Bure which came first, 
Did I do something and : did my father-then 
. ' write a story around it? Or was it the other 
' way about, and did the story come first? 

, Certainly my father was on the look-out for 
' (dess for his stories; but so too was I. He 
• wanted Ideas for his stories, I wanted them for 
my games, and each looked towards the other 
1 for .Inspiration. But In the end It was all the 
j same: the stories became part of our lives; we 
: . lived them, thought them, spoke them.” 

;l Mr. Milne takes the reader on a guided tour 
of all those wonderful places Christopher 
■ f Robin and his famous toys played in field and 
; forest near the family home In East Sussex. 

1 He Answers the oft-asked questions. Was he 
■ called Christopher Robin? Does he remember 
j when his father's Btories were first read to 
• , him? Who was Anne Darlington? 
j; * There really was aPooh, Eeyore, aPlglet, a 
Kanga, and a Tigger. Roo was lost in an apple 
Orchard after an afternoon of playing with 
. :,;.'Nanny wkt Christopher Robin. When feeling 


Illustrations clockwise from top 
from "Wind In the Widows," 
Scribner’s, House at Pooh Cor- 
ner," Dell, and "Wlnnle-lhe- 
Pooh," Dell 


v particularly “wicked,” Anne Darlington and 
j.. .Christopher Robin called her multi-chinned 
"Jam Puff .» Alexander Beetle did liye 

8 rees. The fantasy of Owl’s home was 
lie A. A. Mine watched his son climb, 
ring, and balance <m a moss-covered 
to in Five Hundred Acre Wood. 

Mk never sinks into sentimentality. It 
legged awkwardly onto tbe other 
successes, but stands strongly on its 
pita. The embarrassment and regret 
her Milne felt in later boyhood about 
h« Christopher Robin is. handled 
ly in the introduction and epilogue, 
ralt of the Milne family emerges from , 
Ranted Pisces — tbe tastes in books 
ts the parents nurtured in the eon, the 
on, pride, humor, and trust shared. 

. gg Now Mr. Milne is a bookseller in DeVon, His 
■ mebdlMctlon of Us early years add a - vivid 
. Ptt^hslon to, what have become classics of 1 
^Jhildren , kliteratiire: i ' i ( i . . 

‘ ‘ . 

j*V.' Jpwt DomowUe is children's booh «di- H 

K- tor fort he Monitor. 
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U.S. and Soviets make a movie together 


By Elisabeth Pond 

Leningrad 

"Tishe v pavilionel” ("Quiet In the hall!”) 

Everybody obediently quiets down, and the 
Lithuanian cameraman with his American 
camera Is rolled In to lake the scene. 

"Behold the diamond 1” sayaMylyl the boy 
(Todd Lookinland) to Night (Jane Fonda), 
and she Is obliged to surrender the magic key. 
Mytyl goes off to open the door, and Bread, 
Sugar, and the rest of the lot fall in behind 
him. 

“Plokhol" (“Bail") cameraman Jonas 
Gritsus exclaims disapprovingly, shaking his 
man&of white hair. He again orders quiet and 
gets some of the lights changed on the master 
electronic board that is such a novelty to 
American participants. 

George Cukor — the unflappable director of 
Greta Garbo, Katharine Hepburn, and Ava 
Gardner — who made hla first film in 1830, 
tokos the opportunity to Instruct his actors. 


Night should move faster, the boy should be 
master of the scene — and Bread, Sugar, etc., 
should move individually and not ail face the 
camera. 


Then the dolly rolls in again and take 10? 
goes on the celluloid for the fourth time that 
day. 

The Leningrad scene is the first joint 
Hollywood-Soviet film production, and people 
on both sides are learning a lot. The movie is 
Maurice Mae^er link's classic "The Blue 
Bird,” a fairy tale that is even more of a: 
favorite in the Soviet Union than in Europe 
and the U.S. The cast includes Elizabeth 
Taylor as Mother, Maternal Love, Witch, and 
Light; comedian James Coco as the Dog; 
Cicely Tyson as the more reprehensible Cat; 
Bolshoi star Maya Plisetskaya as Water; and 
Russia’s new ballet sensation Nadya Pavlova 
as the elusive Blue Bird- 

During onei of the Innumerable lulls Cukor 
talks politely about the joys and hazards of 
filming jointly for Twentieth Century Fox and 
Leningrad’s Lenfilm studio. 


"When I left to come here, my friends gave 
me a fond farewell, ” he Bays. “In a kind of 
mournful way they said, 'Aren't you cou- 
rageous and foolhardy I ’ ” 

Cukor, who had made movies in England, 
Spain, India, and many other parts of the 
globe, doesn’t consider RusbIs so “remote,” 
however. One has to get used to a different 
“tempo,” he notes, but this 1 b no more 
difficult than any other filming. “Every 
picture Is an agony in Its own way," he says 
with a laugh. "You are Inured to that and you 
know the vicissitudes.” He adds that he was 
born optimistic in the mornings. 


resisted his unorthodox designs so strongly 
that they were finally gutted in favor of a 
slight variation on tights. He argues too thal 
the ballet aspect of the movie has run away 
with the story. 


Others in the production single out the 
Russian indifference to time, and to getting 
things done, as their chief frustration. Shoot- 
ing is now scheduled to end this summer, but 
the actors arc joking about spending next 
Christmas in Leningrad. 

Part of the reason for the slowness is 
Russian unwillingness to work overtime. 
There's no overtime pay In Soviet film studios 
of the sort that would keep a technical crew at 
the Hollywood lab all night to develop rushes, 
by the next morning. 



Another reason is technical. The director of 
photography and the cornerman arc the same, 
person in Russia, and this means extra time 
for him to see everything and then film it. 


Probably the major decdorator, though, 
and the hardest for the Americans to get used 
to, is the habit of discussion. Ironically, In the 
U.S. the director and the director of photogra- 
phy are czars and everybody else follows 
their orders. In Russia, a democratic free-for- 
all follows every scene, and even the off- 
camera teacher of a participating ballerina 
can get a scene shot over again if her pupil's 
arm didn't fall right In the last take. 

Cukor Is philosophical about this erosion of 
his prerogatives. He hopes the film hasn't 
gotten too balletic in its on-thoepot mutations, 
and he thinks U has preserved the basic humor 
of the script. “If you have some kind of vision, 
that somehow comes out on the screen,” he 
concludes. And he goes cheerfully off t<? direct 
the umpteenth take of Night handing the key 
to Mytyl. 


AP photo 

Nadezhda Pavlova rehearses 


Agatha Christie classic 


By David Sterrltt 


"Ten little Indian boys' went out to 
dine. . So begins the bizarre nursery 
rhyme that Agatha Christie turned into one of 
the world’s most popular mystery stories. Her 
novel "And Then There Were None," also 


“The Blue Bird’s” optimism is clearly one 
of the things that attracted Cukor to the 
venture. When, asked to direct the film, Cukor 
read the story and was “absolutely startled at 
the freshness of it. [MaeterlinK] is an expert 
dramatist. It ell worked for me. 1 felt, well, It’s 
poetic, it’s hopeful It’s not sour, and I hope I 
candoit. 

“JUaeterllnk has done something v(#y ex- 

great deal of originality. But I think healthy 
adults will like It too.” 


known as “Ten Little Indians," has sold 
uncountable copies, and twice been turned 
into a popular movie. 


Frobe, Herbert Lora, Adolfo Cell, Charles 
Aznavour, et al seem made' of wood. Orson 
Welles's voice, as the unseen U. N. Owen, Is 
the best actor in the picture. 

Oh, yes — and you can easily guen whodunit 
long before the end, whether or hot you 
already know the answer. • 

“Indians” falls, out of sheer lethargy. No 
amount of plot-changing, or shifting the site 
from a rocky English island to an exotic 
Iranian desert lntv , can help. 


‘MancKngo’ 


Other Westerners — American and Britten 
— in the production are less reserved in 
describing the surprises that awaited them in 
Leningrad, On the positive side these Include 
, on Imaginative construction of sets that would 
be prohibitively costly lu HoQyWqod.. Thb , 
stove in Mytyl’s cottage is furbished with: 

. special bluebird tiles that cost $100 each,' for 
example. And. 20 artists spent a month 
fashioning 30,000 individual leaves for a 
spectacular fantasy garden that will appear oh 
BCrtton fpr all of two or three jjniuutes.- 

None of the Americans knows what Lenftlm 
will dole .out for the (Hroductiod, Jnib they ., 
estimate that the film would run to at lrast#^ . 

: mUUoointheWeat , '• : 'r: • \ V 

On the negative Bide costume and scenery 
designer (and children's aUtikv) Brian Wild- 
smith complains that (he seamstresses here 


Now — sic transit gloria Agatha — the 
classic tale has been motlon-plcturlzed again. 
And this time the result is a bomb, despite the 
efforts of a famed international cast. 

The basic plot remains chilling and thrilling, 
though the edge might be. taken off if you 
remember it from Us previous Incarnations, 
Ten people are tricked Into gathering at an , 
outlsndiably lonely riot,.- where a mysterious 
personage proceeds to accuse them of crimes < 
unpunishable by the law. One by otto the 
“Indians” expire, in keeping with the verses 
of the macabre poem, while the mystery 
grows as to the identity of tine vengeful U. N. ' 
Owen-- “unknown.'' ■ ’ , ' i : f ' 


Without further ado, “Mandingo” to one of 
the awfullett movies Fveseen in years. . 

it's hard b imagine, what they thought they 
-were doing when they made ‘'Mandingo.” My 
guess is that they werb trying for ah old- 
fashioned Hollywood melodrama-epic, up- 
dated with the very latest in sex and violence. 

; Tbs sUx and violence are thereaU right, hilt' 
the whole stow looks as jf it was cooked up ty' 
- some Wok Jot' of junto's Inferno, pot In any 
recognizable Hollywood niche. . * s ; 

Peculiarly; boms big names are attached to 
the project. 'James Mason stars.cn adejjeoe-\ 
.rate plantation owner In tiw deep South. Susan ' 




Well, stay home and read the book —It'sbrirt, 
efficient, aad primitively entertaining if 
you want to iearrt hoW it comee out. 1 ; • . 

The nAw morie is st^caUy photographed 
by Fernando Arrlbas, but that's about all it has 
1 in lie (avor. Peter Coltinson's ditecUonJa 
and stock... Petri Welbeck’s setteenptoy 
changes the riding all arpttod. making the 
outcome lots more “chrinatic'' but tos* 
Inevitable apd Inexorable (bah Mias Christie’s 
conception, ■■ i' ■ > ' _••!!•. ■' v,*;’/.. "■ / 

■ > T And Uehriy al) tin riribrzUers are^ defeated 
by v hri jvoiceKJubbln^ hnd dialogue- ■! 

Rlchart Attriborpugh «roohowemM^conr; 

yinclngjbeia 4 mwt^m^qy^bid Oliver - 


Paul Benedict— the zapy.Britlsh neiAhbor on. 

: TV's ‘Tbe Jeffetrins” — plays a degenerate, 

. slari-doeler, Richard Fleischer, one of Holly-; 

' wood's. busiest directors, directed. Dihb De<. 
. Laurentils produced. • : 

; Suffice tp key that even James Mason, an; 
- expert and experiaiced performer, fails to:, 
Win odr .empfliliy (or convince us that hls. ! 

. character is teal) even for;a moment. Mr.’ 
Fleischer'a direction Is eveh more ponderous 
than It was in. “Tors Tore Tora”. and 4 <The 
pXastRUn" rid,' Ten RlRtogtoii Place.” , : 

■ This ip qot What you would call a tasteful. 

v; JamriiMwW/rid paul'Befledlct; what are ■ 
Jnlce actprs lilteyou doing in aplaqe like this? ; 




V,, V ;"<X fc vy>: i'fc 
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French/German 


How Ivan sees his wartime comrades 


[This religious article appears In English on the Home Forum page] 

llba'MlluM) d*l Hom»-Fo<un>-SaA* in •nglitth Wlthiinindtil latigioMn Art>v*l* 

(Eme O*uHch0 Ub*>Mlfung •richfiM nocheniiicbj 


By Albert L. Weeks 

The collaboration between the United States 
and the Soviet Union during World War II was 
given a mixed treatment In Moscow on the 
30th anniversary of V-E Day. Official Soviet 
statements reveal an ideological tension be- 
tween the contemporary “detente" point of 
view and the Marxlst-Lenlnlst theory. 

The detente line, promoted by the closest 
allies or Leonid Brezhnev, treats the anniver- 
sary as evidence that American-Soviet collab- 
oration is capable of preventing world wars. 
Both in Washington and Moscow Mr. Brezh- 
nev has referred to the wartime "coalition" 
between his country and the Western capital- 
ist countries as fundamental to a true under- 
standing of the basis for today's detente 
between East and West. 

Recently Pravda ran a long article written 
by the pro-Soviet American spokesman, Al- 
bert Kahn. The newspaper quoted, nnd 
thereby Implicitly endorsed, Mr. Kahn’s re- 
marks as follows: “Speaking of today's urgent 
necessity of detente, we must never forget 


that In fact it was the absence of detente after 
World War I which with stubborn logic led to 
the birth and flourishing of Naziism." Kahn 
went on to point out that American shipments 
to Russia of Lend Lease military supplies 
played an "important” part in the Soviet 
victory over the Germans. 


But from a strictly ideological point of view, 
both the World War 11 partnership of Soviet 
and capitalist powers and the present relation- 
ship of detente between the two comps exert a 
strain on the basic teachings of Marxism- 
Leninism. For one thing, traditionalists within 
the party or the media rarely use the word 
“allies" to describe the wartime alliance. 
Instead, they use the Russian cognate for the 
English word “coalition." Coalition implies a 
much looser, short-term link-up than does 
"alliance" or "ally.” Soviet ideologues ob- 
viously prefer "coalition” for it lend6 a pro 
tem connotation to both the World War 11 
collaboration and the present relationship 
between East and West. 


Moreover, Soviet history books, including 
the most recent editions approved for high 
schools and institutions of hlghor learning, 
stress the traditional party lino that the Soviet 
Union was drawn into World War ll by 
“Western capitalist imperialism" ' und by the 
plotting of certain Western ruling circles who 
wished to deflect the Hitler hordes eastward 
toward the U.S.S.U. (These books, of course, 
ignore the other Interpretation, namely that 
Stalin made his pact with Hitler in August, 
1939, for the purpose of deflecting those some 
hordes westward, where actually they pro- 
ceeded to turn.) 


placed figures ns Defense Minister Mk , 
iniro member Marshal Andrei GmS? 
the chief of the political director^ 
armed forces, Uenorul Alexei Yefahn** 
Slill, the? more moderate "civilian"^ 

IL. . . I 


Der gottliche Haushalt 


the anniversary scums to hnvoQiBerfi 
l ho mare rigid position regarding 




ounce of llw wartime alliance 
background of detenle. For oxanX?* 
photograph or Soviet and AubwJ 

lunl'flnif nrm-H-nrm ilmun n 


Echoing this harder line arc the principal 
spokesmen for the military, who have given 
commemorative speeches and written articles 
about the anniversary. They tell the Soviet 
citizen that “imperialism has not changed its 
nature until today," that the principal danger 
of a new world war still stems from the 
continued existence of capitalism. This line 
runs through the statements of such highly 


walking orm-i ''-arm down a 
in April, 1945, was published 
Prnvdn. But it was probably 
nttenlivo Soviet reader that 
source of the picture was 
U.S. Information Agency - 
impression Hint the Russians ftas)*- 
dcclined to run a photograph oflb&M* 
illustrate that shortlived comradeshfyrfh 
decades ago. 


Wenn man den hohen Preia fur ein 
Brot oder ftir Fleisch sieht, ist man 
versucht zu bemerken: „Ist das nicht 
schrecklich!" Angesichts des materiel- 
len Augenscheins machen wir uns die 
Annahme zu eigen, daft sich die Welt- 
wirtschaft in einem alarmierenden 
Zustand befinde. 

Frfiher oder spater werden wir nicht 
mehr auf diese Wclse rcagieren diirfen 
und statt dessen nach eincr geistige-n 
Losung suchen mussen. 

Die Christliche Wissenschaft* ent- 
hilllt, dafi uns im gbttlichen Haushalt, 
in dam sich Angebot und Nachfrage . 
die Waage halten, alle Dingo zum ha- 
sten dienen. Das ist keine Theorie, 
sondem eine beweisbarc Tatsache. 

Ist cs logisch — wenn man einmal 
dartlber nachdonkt — , daQ der ali- 


machtige Gott, die gottliche Liebe, ein 
Universum erschaffen wUrde, in dem 
Seine Kinder etwas benotigen, was 
nicht herbcigeschafft werden konnte? 
Oder ein Universum, in dem irgend 
etwas reichlich vorhanden wfire, wofiir 
keinc Verwendung besttinde? 

Selbst ein inlelligcntcs menschliches 
Wesen wlirde ein besseres System aus- 
arbeiten, und wir konnen absolut 
sichcr scin, daB der aliwissende Gott 
es noch viei besser eingerlchlet hat — 
besser, als wir es uns vorstellen ktin- 
nen, denn Gott, das gdttliche Gemiit, 
kennt nur Vollkommenheit. In der 
Bibel, 1m ersten Kapitel des ersten 
Buchos Mose, beflndet sich ein Berlcht 
fiber die wirkllche, geistige SchSpfung: 
„Gott sprach: Lasscl uns Mcnschen 
machen, ein BUd, das uns gleich set, 


die da herrschen Uber die Fische im 
Meer und Uber die VSgel unter dem 
Himmel und Uber das Vieh und liber 
alle Tiere des Feldcs . . .“ Etwas 
weiter unten lesen wir; „Und Gott 
sah an alles, was er gemacht hatte, und 
siehe, es war sehr gut.“ 1 
Mangel ist nichts Gules; Armut 1st 
nichts Gutes; daQ Hunderttausende 
verhungern, 1st nichts Gutes. Der 
Bibci gcmSQ ktinnen sic dann also nicht 
zur Schopfung Gottes gehoren, konnen 
nicht wlrkJich seln und soli ten nicht 
als Tatsache angesehen werden. Aber 
— so mftgen wir fragen — kann man 
dlesem Berlcht fiber eine vollkommene 
Schfipfung trauen? Ja, denh er kann 
bewiesen werden. Und er wird in der 
ganzen Welt tfiglich, ja stilndlich von 
zahlloscn Mbnnern und Frauen be- 


Mr. Weeks is a pro/essor at NwYii 
University, and has written twoboohi 
Soviet affair a. 
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Wie sehen die Russen ihre Kriegskameraden? 


L’ 6conomie divine 




Von Albert L. Weeks 

Der Umstand, daB die Vereinigten 


Staaten Und die Sowjetunion wfihrend 
des Zweiten Weltkriegs BUndnispartner 


vyaren, erfuhr in Moskau zum dreiBig- 
sten, 




J ah res tag des Kriegsendes in Euro- 
pa Cine vecht unterschledliche Behand- 
lung. Die offiziellen . sowjetischen 
Erldkrungen ‘ lessen eine ldeologlsche 
Spannung ZWi sehen den BefUrwortern 

■j__ . A und 


Hi -’’A; •••; !*• ‘ • 1 ’ LI; ' ‘.S /der-', derzeitlgen ' : '„EntBbanriu'ng" 

;■! \T. i :'. )■■ ;; flen .Atfifcggisro, '5% Theory dew 


’■ 1," 


Marxlsmus-Leftihfsrttufe erkehnbn.' ■ 

Die BefUrworter der Entspannung, 
zu denen die engsten Verblindeten 
Leonid Bresfhnjews zfihlen, behandeln 
den Jah restag als elnen Beweis dafilr, 
daB die amerikanlsch-sowjetische Zu- 
sammenarbeit imstande ist, elnen 
Weltkrieg zu ver^titen, Sowohl in 
Washington als aueh in. Moskau hat 
Breaehnjew aUf die „KoMitlon“ Bezug 


^enommen, die seln Land wfihrend des 




. Irieges mlt den westlichen kapllali- 
stischen Lfindepi eingegangen war, und 
• erklfirt, daQ sie elpe wichtlge Rolls 
spielt. Wenn. man wirkllch • verstehen 
mttchte, worauf heute die Entspanpung 
zwischen Ost und “West beruht. 
i.KUrzliclv brachte die Prawda einen 
langen; von dem prosowjetischen Wort- 
fUhrer in Amerika, Albert Kahn, ver- 
faflten Artikel. Die Zeitung zitierte fol- 
. gende Bemerkungen Kahns und billigte 


sie damit indirekt: „Wenn davon die 
Rede 1st, wie dringend notwendig lieut- 
zutage die Entspannung ist, diirfen wir 
niemals vergessen, daQ es der Mangel 
an Entspannung nach dem Ersten 
Weltkrieg war, der mlt behnrrllcher 
Loglk zu der Geburt und dem Auf- 
blUlien des Nazlsmus flihrte." Kahn 
wies dann darauf hln, daQ die auf- 
grund des amerikanischen Leih- und 
Pnchtgesetzes an RuQland gelieferten 
Waffen ..weaentllch" zum sowjetlschen 
,■ Bteg llbep die : Deutachen beitrugen. 

Dbch vbn einem atreng ideologlschen 
Standpunkt aus gesehen, lessen sich 
die wfihrend des Zweiten Weltkriegs 
zwischen der Sowjetunion und den 
kapitalistiBchen Mfichtcn bestchcndc 
Partnerschaft .und die gegenwfirtigo 
Entspannung zwischen den bclden La- 
. gem nur durch eine lorclerte Ausle- 
gung der grundsfitzlichen Lehren des 
MarxlsmuB-Lenlnlsmua rechtfartlgen. 
Erstens gebrauchen die Konservfitiven 
in der Partel oder bei den Nachrlchten- 
medien, die strong an den Uberllefevton 
Grundsfitzen festhalton, selten das 
Wort ..AJIllerte", um die Allianz wfih- 
rend des KrJeges zu .beschreiben. Statt 
dessen bedlenen sle sich des russischen 
Wortes fUr „Koalition“. , Unter Koall- 
tion versteht man. eine vlel lbokrere 
kurzfristige Verbindung, . ala mit den 
Wtfrtem „ Allianz” oder , l AllUerter“ aus- 
gedrUckt wird. Offensichtlich zlehen 


die sowjctischon Idcologen den Begriff 
„Koalition“ vor, denn er versiclil <lie 
Zusammennrbeit wfihrend den Zweiten 
Weltkriegs und die gegenwfirUgcn Be- 
zichungen zwischen Oh und West mil 
dem Vorzeichen des Vorilbergchendcn. 

AuQerdem wird in sowictischen 
GeschichtsbUchcrn, cinschlicQfich dm* 
neuesten, fllr Oberschulcn nnd nndeve 
hfihere BildungsslUllen anerkannten 
Ausgaben, die tradltloncllc Parteilinle 


Iicstchcn des Khpilalismus zmk 
fiilimi lasst*. Dicsor role Fndcna 
sich tluiel* die Erklfirungcn i 
imiiei' Pci siinlichUcllcn wie des Vo 
digungMiiinlsliM’:; und MitgllediJ 
Pnlllhuros. Mnrscludl Andrei CrW 
ko. und des Chefs des poliiM 
Fiilmmgsgiemiunis der StfellW 
General Alexei »Icpiachew. ^ . 

Untl doch schcint un diesem Jaaroi 
wenn vk durum geht, welchc 


Quand on volt le prix 41ev6 du pain 
et de la vlande, il est tr&s tentant de 
s’lcrier : « C’est dpouvantable ! » De- 
yant l*&vidence matdrlelle qui se pre- 
sents & nos yeux, nous acceptons de 
crolre que l’dconomle mondiale est 
dans un dtat alarmant. 

. Tdt ou tard, il faudra que nous 
mettlons un terme k ce genre de reac- 
tion et que nous recherchions plutflt 
une solution spirituelle. 


hervorgehoben, daQ nfimlich die . ,, 

Sowjetunion durch den ..kapitalisllschcn Entspannung hot, die gemu 
Imperial lamus der westllohen Welt" In ..zlvilu'* Llnje die hfirlcvu In tfeoa 

p tind 7.vi drilngcn. So wmthr. a. 


LA Science Chrdtienne* rAvdle que 
die* A 1 Ha nz wiih mid das KHegifrJ l’Aconomie divine est fi l'ceuvre en 
tile notre favour ; dans cette Aconomle 

^ l’offre et la demande a‘6quilibrent. 


Ceci n’est pas une thAorie ; c’eBt un 
fait qui peut se prouver. 

A la rAflexion, serait-il ralsonnable 
que Dieu, le Tout-puissant, T Amour 
divin, puisse crAer un univers oCt il ne 
serait pas pourvu aux besolns de Ses 
enfants ? Ou bien un univers ou 
l'offre exlsterait sans la demande 7 

MAme un Atre humain Intelligent 
auralt AlaborA un meilleur aysteme 
que cela, et nous pouvons Atre par- 
failement certains que le Dleu omni- 
scient a fait infiniment mieux que cela 
— mieux meme que nous ne l'imagl- 
nons, car Dieu, I’Entendement divin, 


ne connalt que la perfection. Au 


premier chapitre du livre biblique de 


den Zweiten Weltkrieg hineingc/.ogon 
worden sel und durch gcwis.su west Helm 
Regierungskreisc, die die Hitlci -Hordcn 
nach Ostcn hin gogen die UdS*Sll ublcn- 
ken wollten. (Die so Bllclier erwfilmen 


natllrlich nicht die andere Auslegung, 

1039 sein 


nfimlich daQ Stalin im August 
BUndnis mlt Hiller schlofl, um oben- 
dieso Horden nach dom Weston ob- 
zulenkon — in eine Richtung also, die 
sie dann auch tatsfichllch einschlugon.) 

Diese h fir tore Linlo wird von den 
wichtigslen Sprechern dcr StreitkrUfto 
vertreten, die anlfifllich des Johrestagoa 
Gedenkreden gehalten und Artikel gc- 
schrieben haben. Sie erzfihlen den So- 
wjetbflrgern, daQ „der Imperialismus 
sich bis auf den heutigen Tag nicht 
gefindert hat“, daQ sich die Qefahr 
eines neuen Weltkriegs im wesent- 
lichen immor noch auf das Weiter- 


nri 

llch in der Pniwda ein relltaftt' 
Hilil vou KowjcliKchen und amw* 
Kchuii Suhlutrn vcrclffentlicht, 

im April 1049 Arm In Ai* 
StrnOe In Torguu entlanjgeflWf: 
aufmerksame sowjeiischc 
es wahrschelnlieh nicht u 
das Blld von nlomand ondwtfft 
Informatlonsamt der amen 
Regicrung alommlu — untl 
wurde dor Eindruck etwortt, 
Russen es ubgelehnt halten, 
Blld zu vcrSflenllichen, 
jener kurzon Komeradschaft w 
Jahren gewesen wfire. 




Albert Weeks ist Pro]* 
New York University und 
zwe\ Biichem fiber soiojet 
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voit ses camarades du temps de gu 


par Albert L, Weeks 


La collaboration qui existait entre les 
Etats-Unis et l*Union soviAtique pen- 
dant la seconde guerre mondiale vient 
de^faire l’ob.iet d’un U^itement 


sans reserve, les remarques siiivantes de 
M. Kahn : « Parlant de l'urgente nAces- 
sitA. actuelle de dAtente, nous ne devons 
jamais oublier qu’en fait ce fut l’absence 
de dAtente aprAs Ja premiAre guerre 


sons du provisoire ausSi blen quant k 
la collaboration dc la. aeconde guerre 
mondiale qu’en cc qui concern© lea rap- 
ports actuels Est-Ouest. 


De plus, en U.R.S,S. les Jivres d’his- 


joura cL encore de rexistep? 
du capitalisme. Cette opinW 
k travers lea dAclarations de 
aussi haut placAs que le 
de la DufeiiKe. membre du 




narechal Andrei ^ 

Vadministraiion politique » 
armAes. lc gdnAral Alexd * 1 


.'.’I 


exemple U Pfgvda -vww 
rAcemmenttme 
soldaU sovIAUques et . 
dessus braa dessous 
Tor 

fiOV „ , 9 

manqui de remaiquor^'J® 
n’Atait due qu'S an** 

dWormatioa dggjj, ** 
p^ettion que 


.-HAcemmeiit Ja Pravda . 

dVUbert Kalpi.jpprte-parole ! ^alliance * ioir% a!„ 
amdrlcain pro-sovjAtique. Le quotidien soyTitiques. prAf Arent de 

eitaJt, et par consequent apprbuvait ■ coalition 


ite Ividehfce" c WpArialisme n»a pas changA de - » «. 
* • ^ prln.clpd dtu^w-d’une ■; ditf 


trente ani 


.•a 


Uxtfeew 


Week* ^ 

de He iv 
&r tea ? 



GenAse, nous lisons le rAcit de la 
vAritable creation spirituelle : « Dieu 
dlt : Faisons I'homme A notre image, 
selon notre ressemblance, et qu'll 
domine aur les poisaons de la mer, sur 
les oiseaux du del, sur le bAtail, but 
toute la terre. » Plus loin, nous lisons : 
« Dieu vit tout ce qu'll avait fait et 
void, cela Atait trAa bon. > 1 
La pAnurie n’est pas bonne ; la 
pauvretA n’est pas bonne ; la famine 
subie pax deB centaines de mttUerB de 
personnes n’est pas bonne. Par consA- 
quent, selon la Bible, elles ne sauraierit 
Zaire partie de la creation de Dieu, ne 
peuvent Atre rAelles et ne devraient 
pas Atre aeceptAes comma telles. Mala, 
demandera-t-on. peut-on s'en rap- 
porter h ce rAcit d'une crAation par- 
falte ? Oui, parce qu'll peut Atre 
prouvA. Et cheque Jour, a chaque 
heure, A travers le xnonde entier, des 
quantitAs lnnombrables d'hommeB et 
de femmes en font la preuve et rein- 
vent les dAfia du matAriallsme par la 
comprAhenslon spirituelle et par'leur 
fol en la capacitA qu'a Dieu de prendre 
soin de Sa crAation, y comprls I'homme. 
Nous pouvons commenper k prouver 
cela dans notre propre existence indi- 
viduelle. Nous pouvons faire confiance 
A l’Aconomie divine. Ceci n’est pas un 


plaidoyer en faveur d'un simple op- 
tlinlsme. C’est une demande de prier 


avec humilitA, comprAhenslon et ef- 
ficacltA. 

Mary Baker Eddy, DAcouvreur et 
Fondateur de la Science ChrAtlenne, 
Acrit dans la PrAface du livrq d'Atude 
de la Science ChrAtlenne ; « Pour ceux 
qui 8'appulent sur l'inflni 1 et qut en 
font leur soutJen, aujourd’hui est gros 
de bienfaita, » * Chacun peut prouver 
la vAritA actuelle de cette dAclaration. 


wiesen, die den Herauafordor ungen des 
Material Ism us mit geistigem Verstand- 
nls begegnen und mit dem Vertrauen 
auf die Ffihigkeit Gottes, filr Seine 
Schbpfung, einschlieOlich des Men- 
schen, zu sorgen. Wir kfinnen dies in 
unserem eigenen Leben zu beweisen 
beginnen. Wir konnen auf den gott- 
lichen Haushalt vertrauen. H term it 
soil nicht dem bloQen Optimismus das 
Wort geredet werden. Es ist eine For- 
derung nach demlitigem, verstfindnls- 
vollem — und wirksamem — Gebet. 

Mary Baker Eddy, die Entdeckerln 
und Gr Under in der Christllchen Wia- 
sonschnft, schrelbt im Vorwort zum 
Lehrbuch der Christllchen Wissen- 
schaft: „Fflr alle, die sich auf den 
erhaltendcn Unendilchen verlassen, 
ist das Heute relch an Segnungen.” * 
Jcder kann heute die Richtlgkeit 
dieses Aussprudies beweisen. 


1 1. Mote 1 i2C, 31; E Wissenschaft und Gt- 
lundheii mit SchlGisel t ur NtiUgen Schrilt, 
S. vii. 


‘CiuiiUmn Sonnet; spridi, kr'liqen I'aiaM 
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♦ChriiBan Science ; pmnoncor luitUann 'aolannca. 


L'Amour divin 
apporte 
la guerison 


Dans la Bible, Dieu nous fait 
cette promessc : « Je te guerirai, 
je panserai tes piales.» 

Est-ce que vous aussl, vous 
dAsirez ardemment avoir l’as- 
surance que Dieu prend soin de 
vous et vous guerlt ? Il faut 
peut-Atre que vous parveniez A 
comprendrc Dieu d’une maniAre 
plus profonde et plus complAte. 
Science et SantA avec la Clef- 
des Ecritures est le livi'e qui 
peut vous aider. C’est un livre 
qui met en lumlere la bonte, le 
pouvoir et l'amour tou jours pre- 
sents de Dieu. 

Science et Sante parle de la 
Constance dc Dieu et de Sa loi 
qui guerit par lh pricrc. II vous 
mpntrera comment un change- 
ment de votre concept cle Dieu 


et de I’homme peut appdrter la 
guerison et la regAnAratlon dans 


La Uaduo^on franoalia du Ihrfa d'Atudg da la Sgiaoca,- 
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ure de ta. Bdunoa Chrenenna. ou te commsndor • 
France* C- Cwteon. PufcWihfcr'a ' Anerrt, On* Morwev 

«a¥i.r-“ - ' ■ 


votre vie. II vous montrera com- 
ment les promcsScs de la Bible 
si’acpbpiplissent,- 
Vbue pouvez obtenir un exem- 
pliiire di ce livre eri envoyant 
. 58. 00 ['avec le coupon cl-dessous. 
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BIBLE VERSE 


Mom'_ 


.Bless them that cures .you, and 
: pray for them which geapltefully r 
use you And as ya 'would that 
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Two towers there are 




‘ I 1 
I'li 


The abrasive babble of a multitude; 
confusion of accents, collision of courses. 

Pandemonium counterfeiting 
that Pentecostal state 
wherein all present 

were, we are told, so marvellously touched by the Holy Ghost 
that there leapt on to the air, from those unbound,, 
the one Word 
. in each man’s tongue. 
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vl 


The sovereignty of the uninvolved; 
aristocracy of the ego, eminence of the remote. 
Exclusion counterfeiting 
that most Secret Place 
(dungeon or closet or angel-sentineled tomb) 
where all being finally yielded up, at unshared hour, 
then is re-found as that great City 
with the shining walls ! 

That holy heritage - soaring on its hill - through whose 
bright precincts , Immemorial ly drawn, 
move within bonds 

of airiest Interplay 
each one, with all. 
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Two towers there are: 
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Babel and Ivory. . 
lnalongtale, Still being Wd. 


Doris Peel 
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Meeting 


What I remember from our meeting 
was that hour of refuge 
in a sheltered place — 
beyond time, beyond hurt, 


feeling deep memories, 

and the many sea-changes In this life, 


watching those long, slow rolling waves, 


wondering how many times again, 
and yet again, will we return. 

AIbx Noble 



CouitMy of Uw Kennedy Odhrt* 

1 Think Continually of Those Who Were Truly Great": Painting by # 



Ninety 


One with Whom i hive been long ac- » 
quainted, a dear- and familiar figure in my 
life, has recently marked his ninetieth- 
bfrthdqy. The event has put me in mind of 
what time can mean in a man’s existence. 





To have Jived out nine decades In the 
modem age is to have seen strange things 


An early memory, which I have recently 
heard retold, Is of a scene upon the shaded 
front lawn when Uncle Jonathan came to 
visit. Uncle Jonathan was an ardent Union- 
ist. He brought with him a new-fangled 
invention, the phonograph, which was being 
demonstrated to the family. The mother put 
cautiously in Diace the small eamh 


years to remember 

August Heckscher 


On the whole my friend approves the 
changes he has seen in his lifetime. But 
muBing sometimes upon the past, he eonsid- 
0rs it would have been belter for all had the 
changes come more slowly and been spaced 
over a longer time. 
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What Is important, R seems to me, is the 
“ If at 

5 just about 


a small scream die: everything the world has to offer in toe way 
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Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson are two 
of the great comic figures of English 
literature. They owe something, I think, to 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. They owe a 
little more to Hamlet and Horatio. Certainly 
- . they owea lot to Dr. Johnson and Boswell. 

If you imagine a gallery of distorting 
mirrors where the "mind'’ halves of these 
couples are mixed — Don Quixote, Hamlet 
sfld Dr. Johnson In Uie one crazy gia« — . 

. 1 then you get a character something like 
. Holmes looking back at you. Similarly with 
the ‘'body" halves — Sancho Panza, Horatio 
and Boswell melting into John H. Watson, 
I don’t mean to say that author Conan 
3 s Creation lacks originality. On the 

contrary, it » thb-mqre original for giving a 
‘t-s.new and distinctive twist to an archetype. 

There is something highly satisfying and 
!■ satisfactory about the idea of supermind 
Holmes assisted, recorded, faithfully served 
and on rare occasions pawklly criticized by 
‘ able-body Watson. The universal popularity 
0f the pair testifies to more than Conan 
Doyle's skill as a writer of entertaining 
detective stories. Edgar Allan Poe, in his 
tales of mystery and imagination, had a 
similar detective after all. Yet even the name 
1 -of his detective is hard to call to mind: Dupin 
or Lupin? Being Poe, and too much In love 
; with the hyperintellectual quality of his 
brilliant protagonist, he omitted to put in a 
proper Watson figure, to underline and at the 
same time modify — in a word to define — 
his hero. It would be possible to argue that 
. Conan Doyle’s cleverest single stroke is the 
creation of Watson — Watson, the ideal 
. anonymous recorder, about whom we always 
think we know everything, but know in fact 
' next to nothing. 

..v > * y 6 !? 0 ? waa in Afghanistan before he first 

Longevity is Itself 8 fi 0 ®* - Ho ' me8 - 1“ Afghanistan he was appar- 
civilization before our <n» W $ ' Sometimes the wound tertd 

The need before ripening ^ Soi^iineeiit^ arm; Once 

amount of time’* his flhrtJ* u he s ” ou , r - Elther Conan Doyle was less 

nixed. Hesiod, who bad 25? S? .fj*? 0 . Holmes, or he is playing a 
Uace of seasons In the farJWf 1 . 
his immortal book the Ml* 


wise man a chance to sum up 
see Uw parts in relation to C 



1 — a 

A complicated trick on us, saying in effect- 
* "You think you know Watson? You know 


nothing}” Watson is the man In the crowd, 
about whom nothing can be known. 

Watson’s essential facelessness, his lack of 
definite characteristics, docs not precludes 
rich sense of his presence being built up as 
the stories progress. This is done chiefly in 
the manner in which he chooses to tell of 
Holmes’s eases, and it Is the choice of this 
manner and the extraordinary skill em- 
ployed in making it work that I am thinking 
of when I say that Watson is Conan Doyle’s 
finest creation and the key to the huge and 
deserved success of the series. It will be 
remembered that Holmes himself did not 
think highly of Watson's Uteraiy gifts: 

" T glanced over your “Study In Scar- 
let,” ' said he. 'Honestly, I cannot con- 
gratulate you upon it. Detection is. or ought 
to be, an exact science, and should be treated 
in the same cold and unemotional manner. 
You have attempted to tinge it with roman- 
ticism, which produces much the same 
effect as If you worked a love story or an 
elopement into the fifth proposition of 
Euclid.' ” 

This is lovely stuff. It pleases our con- 
ception of Holmes. At the same time, It 
disarms by its expectedness our full realiza- 
tion of the complexity of what is going on, In 
fec^in thts single paragraph, a character in 
a story is criticizing his biographer in' 
another story written by the biographer, a 
story in which the biographer is allowed to 
defend his own previous work. (“ 'But the 
romance was there,' I remonstrated. T could 
not tamper with the facts’.”) 

And on another occasion the biographer 
grows so bitter when criticized by his hero 
that he suggests the hero should write the 
stories himself. To which: “ ‘I will, toy dear 
Watson, I will."’ v 

At cme and the same time we have here a 
verisimilitude so exact and pervasive that it 
leaves nothing to the imagination, and a 
degree of involution within the web of 
fiction so complicated that it makes the 
French New Novelists look like amateurs. If 
only Conan Doyle had been a better writer, 
we sigh critically; as it is, he’s in the Rider 
Haggard class — an author possessed by 
superb and compelling themes which he 
lacks the sensibility to turn Into master- 
pieces. But then we’re pulled up straight 
with the thought that it’s not Conan Doyle’s 
sensibility we are criticizing. It’s Watson's. 
And perhaps Conan Doyle means us to find 
Watson lacking, as HolmCs does. The liter- 
ary pickery Is artful and immense. The 
peychcHpgij:#! teat ion l&ndiessr 

No wonder small boys used to wander 
London's Baker Street looking for number 
221B, and perhaps still do, . . , 

■ . " Robert Nye 
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The Monitor’s religious article 


The divine economy 


It is a great temptation to look at the high 
price of a loaf of bread or a piece of meat and 
say, “Isn't that awful! " We are consenting to 
believe, because of the material evidence 
before us, that the world economy Is in an 
alarming slate. 

Sooner or later we are going to have to stop 
-reacting in this fashion and instead look Tor a 
spiritual solution. 

Christian Science reveals that Lhe divine 
economy is at work on our behalf wherein 
supply and demand are equal to each other. 
This is not a theory; H Is provable fact. 

la it reasonable, when you come to think of 
It, that all-powerful God, divine Love, would 
create a universe in which His children 
needed something tliat could not be sup- 
plied? Or a universe In which there existed a 
supply for which there was no need? 

Even an intelligent human being would 
come up with o bolter system than this, and 
we may be perfectly sure that the all- 
knowing God has done vastly better — better 
than we even Imagine, for God, divine Mind, 
knows only perfection. In the first chapter of 
lhe biblical book of Genesis we read an 
accountof the real, spiritual creation: "God 
said. Let us make man In our image, after 
our likeness: and let them have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over the cattle, and over all the 
earth. . . .” Further on we read, "And God 
saw every thing that he had made, and, 
behold, it was very good."* 

Lack Is not good; poverty 1 b not good; 
starvation for hundreds of thousands Is not 
good. According to the Bible, then, they 
cannot be included In God’s creation, cannot 
be real, and should not be accepted as fact. 
But, one may ask, can this account of a 
perfect creation be trusted? Yes, because It 
can be proved. And It Is being proved daily, 
hourly, throughout the world by countless 


Girl and toad 
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main, street, which has undergone many 


political discussions; he.pW^om the 

questlbbhble changes end ° Id who ha * 

this place were expei^ncTthe tS fortned his values, 

family loss and renewals, of reiSTand ^ Hflrva fd he embarked 
departures. COf the eight sons of his father’s 
generation all. but one wefe drawn west- 
ward, as far as the state of Washington.) 

Ie,t the 1 passions and divisions of 
(he Civil War. ; 
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Inner light 
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upon a career which was to bring him to the. 
top of his ptofessipp. It would bfe hard 
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U» threshold of the tenth decade — la forthe y«t somehow parlor his 1^ 


En)oy It, please, remembering 
How, on the verge of Spring, 
Nature gave you anott^r gift: 

A pear tree blossoming. | 

- • Russell Speirs 


This is my day to think light Into myself , 
to fill the vessel of my b^ng 
to hold ag^nstoutW darkness, .* • |; 
tp formfrom a sun of inner $ourc6.. : 
answers to all needs, : . . j ■ 

so that Whatever futiires bring ! ;; j 
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Spring has brought a renewed friendship 
between Marco and Henry. 

Marco, blond and alert, Is a two-year-old, 
named for Marco Island offshore from 
Miami, where her father and mother spent 
their honeymoon. Henry, age unknown, is a 
toad which seeks (he moistened coolness of a 
btrdbath under the boughs of the giant pecan 
nearmy8tudy. 

Marco spends the daytime hours with her 
grandmother, whose mailbox Is hext to mine 
by the roadBide. When Grandma comes for 
the mail in early afternoon, Marco toddles 
along, beaming and smiling In the sun. Once 
the mail is collected, Marco heads straight 
for the blrdbath to see If she can find the 
toad. 

Sometimes it takes a tiny stick to Induce 
Henry to leave the cool moist earth under the 
concrete basinlike container lined with 
shells from the sea. Gently she pokes and 
i. probes. She ami Jes. Finally, Henry emerges, 

Is, jumps and dances with glee at 1 the 
appearance of her door yard friend. 

I sometimes wonder, watching Marco and 
Henry, whal thoughts arp in her young, 
tender mind. Her enthuslasip seems to 
inatoh the exuberance of birdsongs, The 
almost constant “chanting whistle": of the 
Carolina wren, or the aeries; of ; rhythmic 
whistles of the familiar redbjrd; ' 

2 One i c&nnot know what 'Marco thinks, 1 or . 
oven If she will ; remember any of this’ ln. ; 
anotner s|)rJngUme. 

: .She may not remember Henry, as/slichk 
but her friendship for a -garden toad will 
; certoirdy leava iW impi^^oh. T have; no 
doubts lhat she will always behr- kindness : 
toward , the eartH and growing 1 things- for 
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men and women who are meeting the 
challenges of materialism with spiritual 
understanding and faith In God’s ability to 
care for His creation, including man. We can 
begin to 'prove this in our own individual 
experiences. We can trust in the divine 
economy. This is not a plea for mere 
optimism. It is a demand for humble, 
understanding — and effective — prayer. 

Mary Baker Eddy, The Discoverer and 
Flounder of Christian Science, writes In the 
Preface of the Christian Science textbook, 
"To those leaning on the sustaining infinite, 
to-day is big with blessings.’’** Anyone may 
prove the present truth of this statement. 


•Genesis 1 :2B, 31 ; ♦♦Science mid Health with 
Key to the Scriptures, p. vll. 


BIBLE VERSE 


Take therefore no thought for 
the morrow: for the morrow 
shan take thought for the things 
of itself. 

Matthew 6:34 
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COMMENTARY 


Governing with a touch of arrogance 


Mr. Brezhnev’s stake in detente 


By Francis Renny 

London 

When British politicians want to talk politi- 
cal theory, they don't waste time trying to 
catch Mr. Speaker's eye in the House of 
Commons: they write to the editor of the 
Times. At present they are standing in line to 
get Into the letters page. 

It all began on April 28th with a copyright 
article by a relatively obscure Labour Party 
MP Robert Kilrpy-Silk — formerly a political 
scientist, Mr. Kilroy-Siik accused the Wilson 
government's critics of making a hysterical 
outcry ("hysterical" now being the favorite 
British adjective for dismissing one's oppo- 
nents) every time it did anything socialist. It 
was time people realized, he maintained, that 
politics was about power, not about bargaining 
or compromise or spurious consensus. The 
function of a government was to impose its 
values upon society, perhaps with a touch of 
arrogance. In a pluralist society there were 
bound to be irreconcilable prints of view 
which could only be resolved by partisan 
legislation. Labour's socialist program had 


been “sanctioned by success at the polls and 
reinforced by the mandate theory.” It was 
time to say (politely,) quietly but firmly “We 
are the masters now.” 

What followed was well-bred uproar. Letter- 
writers objected that no government was "the 
master” — it was always the servant, and the 
Ber vant of the community as a whole. To claim 
that, once elected, a government need no 
longer consider the wishes of those who had 
not voted for it was outrageous. 


Critics of Mr. Kilroy-Sllk have seized upon 
two points in particular, and they are of 
considerable interest to students of British 
political theory and practice. They are the 
claims that Labour policy has been "sanctified 
by success at the polls" and "reinforced by 
mandate.” 


What success? What mandate? demanded 
Professor Max Beloff, of the University 
College at Buckingham. He and other corre- 
spondents went on to point out that at the last 
elections, Labour got less than 40 percent of 
the votes cast and less than 30 percent of the 


qualified electorate, which was hardly n 
striking success. 

Mr. Kilroy-Sllk will bo able to retort tlrnt, 
under the rules (of which the Conservatives 
would have been only too happy to nvall 
themselves if the situation had been rovorsed) 
Labour had won fair and square. Ho will 
hardly want to acknowledge the claim by 
Liberals and other small parties that tho 
entire plurality system is unjust and thnt it is 
time Britain had a system of proportional 
representation. 

However, there remains the theory of 
mandate: that if a party agrees on a multi- 
page manifesto at its annual conference, and 
then goes on to win the subsequent election, 
then it is justified In claiming the authority to 
put any or all of the document into effect 
through legislation. 

Once again, the size of the government's 
popular vote lias been used to cast doubt upon 
this particular instance. In his original article 
Mr. KUroy-Silk himself acknowledged that the 
mandate theory had its deficiencies: though 
he asserted their was no alternative. The 
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By Victor Zorza 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 
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Washington 

The Kremlin’s greatest concern about the 
fall of South Vietnam is that It may turn the 
United States away from detente. 

Although the Soviet press refrains from 
exploiting Washington's discomfiture over 
Vietnam, it is stressing the need for the 
continuation of detente. To stop now would 
endanger what has already been achieved, 
says Izvcstla, quoting a recent speech by 
Soviet party leader Leonid Brezhnev. De- 
tente, he Insisted, was a process that required 
"constant movement forward.” 

The reason for the Kremlin’s concern is to 
bo found In the need, as it Is perceived in 
Washington, to assort the continuing world 
role of the United States. President Ford has 
made the point by stressing the military might 
of the United States when he commissioned 
the new aircraft carrier Nimitz recently. 

For Defense Secretary James R. Schlesin- 
ger, "This Is a time, once again, for America 
to choose” whether to maintain its military 
strength. 

For Moscow, this means that the United 
States may well Insist on building up its 
military strength — a trend about which 
Soviet analysts have been showing Increasing 
concern lately. The signs from Congress 
already suggest that the cuts in military 


appropriations are not going to be so large as 
they were expected to be. 

The suspension of (he SALT negotiations In 
Geneva, while both delegations return home 
for consultations, is due partly to the hard- 
ening of the U.S. attitude. The U.S. has 
demanded certain changes in the terms of the 
accord as worked out in Vladivostok, and this 
In turn has esused the Soviet Union to ask for 
compensatory changes. 


security conference. But now the Communist 
meeting has been postponed until after t^e 
security conference, which is itself in danger 
of delay because of continuing failure to 
resolve some of the remaining differences. 


Washington made it clear to Moscow quite 
early In the year that failure to make 
sufficiently rapid progress In Geneva would 
lead to a postponement of Mr. Brezhnev's July 
summit visit to the United States until 
September. This gave Washington a strong 
card, because Mr. Brezhnev’s political cal- 
endar, leading up to the 25th Party Congress 
next Fobruary with a series of major foreign 
policy successes, required a SALT agreement 
and a summit in early summer. 

But now the card has been played, tho 
summit has been postponed, and other delays 
in Mr. Brezhnev's calendar are also becom- 
ing apparent. 

Moscow wanted a European Communist 
conference to precede the 35-nallon East-West 
summit meeting in Helsinki. The first confer- 
ence was to show how Mr. Brezhnev had 
managed to re-establish the Kremlin's hold 
over European Communist parlies. The sec- 
ond meeting was to crown his effort, pursued 
bo doggedly since 1966, to hold a European 


One reason for the various delays is that Mr. 
Brezhnev !b perceived to be "a man in a 
hurry,” with a deadline to meet, and is 
therefore being asked to make concessions. 
But if his own calendar really requires a series 
of foreign policy successes to culminate in his 
triumphal retirement at the party congress, 
and if these can be obtained only in exchange 
for concessions, Mr. Brezhnev is laying 
himself open to the same criticism that was 
directed at former President Richard M. 
Nixon in his last months In office. 


Thoso Soviet leaders who do not like some 
aspects of his foreign policy now are in a 
position to argue that Mr. Brezhnev Is 
pursuing personal rather than national Inter- 
ests. They would object that to make the 
concessions being demanded of Mr. Brezhnev 
would leave them, after his retirement, to pay 
the real price for hla presont "triumphs.” 


When Mr. Brezhnev says, and lzveslia 
repeats, that detente requires constant prog- 
ress, that to stop now would endanger past 
achievements, he may be speaking not only to 
the West but also to those who are dragging 
their feet in Moscow. He may be warning 
them that the national mood in tho United 


States does not favor such progress, and that 
detente itself is therefore In danger. 

The Soviet press repeatedly rejects the 
argument of Western critics of detente who 
claim that it has been of more benefit to tbe 
Soviet Union than to the West. 

At the same time, however, this is the very 
argument that Is being used in the internal 
Soviet debate over detente. At one time, 
Soviet supporters of Increased trade with the 
West painted the benefits to be derived from It 
in such glowing colors as to Imply that it was 
worth making the concessions the West de- 
manded, because the Soviet Union stood to 
gain so much. 

Now it is the disruption of tho West’s 
alliances that is presented as a major Soviet 
gain from detente. 

No doubt thore ore many other, less 
controversial, benefits of detente, but Izvestia 
has blurted out one advantage that is more 
important to tho Soviet Union than anything it 
could gain from the U.S. withdrawal from 
Indo-Chlna. The Soviet Union can hardly be 
blamed if this Is one result or detente, and for 
wonting to preserve both detente and Its 
results at a time of misgivings about past 
foreign policies occasioned In the U.S. by the 
fall of South Vietnam. 

But the unity of the West is not Incompatible 
with detente — provided the will is there, and 
the political leadership to make that will 
effective. 

©1B75, Victor Zona 


Melvin Maddocks 


. But oh dear! they have a long existentialism ("only those who have tried to edit h 


A confusion 
of tongues 


George Bernard Shaw, a man who knew a con- 
frontation when he saw It, described England and the 
United States as two countries divided by a common 
tongue. As If to illustrate this maxim the British 
magazine Encounter .(co-edlted by an American, 
Melvin J. Leaky) reently published an article titled 
" Ameren gllsh”by an Australian living in New York. 

Here, it would seem, was a model case of even- 
handed justice, worthy of a linguistic Solomon. Alas, 
the subject proved too volatile to be defused even by 
such exquisite tact; A few issues later Encounter ran a 
symposium in which stem exceptions were taken. 

The tone may be indicated by quoting a few opening 
remarks from tbe historian Hugh Brogan. Ever since 
Byron was fascinated by the Americanism “I guess”' 
(Mr. Brogan began) "the English have been aware that 
a foreign language was current across the Atlantic, and 
oyer the years they have acquired a certain familiarity 
withit, even a certain relish, . . .Americans are at last 
acquiring an interest in the opposite phenomenon, an 


alien mother-tongue. . 
way to go.” 

The American, Mr. Brogan suggested, "hasn't really 
mastered the tune.” He should read his "Pygmalion," 
he should review his Nancy Mitford. 

What bad Ian Ball, the author of the original article, 
done to exacerbate Shaw’s civil war? Practically 
nothing. Rather mildly he made the usual catalogue of 
equivalents: flat-apartment, plimsolls -sneakers, boob: 
trunk. With no evidence of partisanship he txplalned 
that a "bomb” in the London theater means a hit, in tho 
New York theater, a flop. There was the usual 
theorizing (or theorising) about -ize versus -ise. The 
dropping of "u" in American spelling (harbour, 
harbor; colour, color) got duly noted. . 

For his almost bland restraint, Mr. Ball was scolded 
by the poet and historian Robert Conquest (born in 
England of a q American father and an English 
mother) : "Everyone whp actually writes about Anglo- 
American linguistic differences always seems to get 
. things wrong." 

The novelist Honor Tracy responded by declaring her 
pet peeves, including .the suffix -wise (as In "probabil- 
ity-wise”) and "hopefully,” as in: "They told me that 
he would hopefully come, but regretfully he did not.” 

0 there in the symposium detested "vibes" (Amer- 
ican) and "quieten” (English). The BBC was held to be 
traitorous for supporting a transition from "lorry” to 
■ "truck,” if not from "tin” to "can.” 

The New Bible was muttered at, along with French 


article by a Left Bank philosopher know what suffering ni . 

is”). nicnard L. Strout 

More than one symposiosl ncciuscd the "academy ”d • 
being "the chief source of pollution." 

In short, nobody seemed to know quite whoW 
enemy was. But certainly It was not "AmerengUsh ,, r 1 
looked at from either end. For the- corruption* 
language, Ilka other battles today, can nu lonprfc 
" fought on nationalistic lines. MMriiing every 
man now calling his "honso" a "home" and\»^' 
either or both to go to the "movies" Uicro Is m ^ 


The great gun scandal 


Washington 

resident Ford told his press conference 
week that he does not Support handgun 
anri-opposlti'. Amcrtoim w ho shudders at nllUwUfflr* .^registration, or the licensing of owners. In a 
IUiko-il-lH ami longs for u UUlo elegance to * . *»«* <« crime ^rocentlyat Yale Law School 
language : a touch of the Mandarin. — tor 

But IT Iho excitement la not really about AmerefJ * 
perhaps it la not even about language Itself. '1ft Jj - 001 dlscuss registration. Now he states flatly 

things, iho mental habits, we should be wolchlngw • 
poel-essoylsl D. J. Enright concluded, "not Ibe ; 
themselves." Whether wo speak dipped himMJJJJ 
rolling Churchlllian periods, breaking clausfrbydsjj 
like waves on Dover beach, what none of us can gw* 

the culluriU uncertainty, the coiitmloB Of InljM * .fetfetig. U could poatpone or defeat 
and moral tone that seems to afflict all longing!** ■ - airnn OPP measure, 
moment. • w 

To be unsure of our language is to be unsure** $ 
thoughts and our very convictions — and flnaltyj°®! 
unsure of ourselves. The true enemy la tb® . 

Babel; and, as always, Babel is not on somebody ®^ 
tongue but in our head. . 


H :< ' 


His Majesty ate sparingly 



that he opposes it. 

Attorney General Edward H. Levi wants 
handguns banned in high crime metropolitan 
areas. Presumably President Ford agrees. It 
sounds like a rather unrealistic expedient of 
on-end-off regulation — depending on crime 

a 

Stronger measure, 
ygtrong measures are pending in Congress. 
Ikist month 45 bills had been introduced, 
indicating a wide degree of public support. 

. The firearms lobby appears alarmed, and last 
week the National Rifle Association held a 
"summit conference” to resist what it called 
/‘the barrage of half-truths and outright lies 
from the anti-gun and anti-hunting groups 
y currently flooding the news media.” 

-’ The National Rifle Association, with a 
. million members, operates from its own eight- 
$tdry building here with a magazine, Amer* 
jJc#i Rifleman, that grosses $1,800,000 an- 
^rMy In advertising; and it boasts that it can 

t^Pufte, within 72 h(Hh^*fflororthan' hatf a 
million letters or telegrams to a timid Con-, 
gress on any gun bill. This is the great gun 



By R. Norman Mathany. alalf photographer 

Pistol in police custody 
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iper twd ua 
the beaver 




i * 


Y.y *0 A sntelt V> was news 

' - that Canada had finally mac 

. ' official symbolism, and I had > groWrt up 
. thinking that was done long ago. Probably I 
was misled by the tale ofhoW Prince Rupert 
brought ah. pqnua) prim® .pelt to The Crown 
.as rent on his Jand —ft was asmailleh levy pn 
such an immense territory, but the hunneT 
: in which delivery was brought off added 
greatly to the value. 


"lobby 


.y.. qy '*V 

oneupm&iY&hip ea each city and- province 
tried to outdo all the others. The monumen- 
tal moment would be when he arrived at the 
ancient citadel of Quebec, and was at the 
mercy of the .management of the Qhateali 
Fronlenac. But the Royal Train; brought 
from England for the tour, was delayed a 
day, and this set up a Situation ' that Is 
somewhat reminiscent of Prince Rupert's 
beaverskin. -v •••.;' ’ 


trout, perhaps the most delicate of pol toons. 
■ An incredibly precise manner of providing 
them was arranged. Two ardent and purist 
anglers of international repute wCre to be 
flown far into northern Quebec and set down 
on a remote pond as . yet unfllcked by 
. ; orUflcioHly. They could use only one special 
..fly I lar royol coochman, I Ihfhk it was) and 
their rods were like moonbeams and their 
lines like spider 


b rookies were flown into 
delivered to the chefs at toe 


But the King didn’t 
the two anglers flew back “TCni 


another W3 matched 
them as before. . 




Drift ! -I 'I’W 

HSlIf 


The story did tell us the beaver has loijig 
been pictured on the Canadian “fi’-cent 
nicker' but did not add that the Queen shares 
this honor. Back along, she was a young lady 
and her; head on the obverse was small 
enough to leave room for "Elizabeth II Dei 
Gratia Regina.” 

: Not. long before Elizabeth’s succession, 
her father made a state visit to Canada, and 
(he magnificence of his. tour was a parade of 


webs. Barbiesa hooks. 

Since Chateau" FrOnlehac is one of the ... Wt urally. A canoe was lashed to the floats of 

world’s distinguished. jnns.andtheshrinc of 1™** Piohe, and with them was a famous 

ihe FYroth-Canadian cuisine, the reporlere north codntry guide. The trout had to be 
accpmpahylng the tour' made ample grist of * n - a . certain period of, the aftemqpa, 

the incomparable fdoji prepared there to sate / ,j«v^ v lWt:;tme enough to fly (hem to 
Hid Ihe kihg ; Quebec -- the sooner a brook trout &&U into 
came a day late; efiMrobamiuet had to be 1 apanlhe beUmyAnd, each (ropt was, to be 


The newspaper acroiads 

duplication of effort to ; 

explained * detail 
which the 
delicacies. 

Majesty ate sparingly- ^ 

The Canadians ha« j- 

with Victoria WM ffiliM, 

The way; I 
the pelt was 


tibaat month NBC aired an hour-long docum- 
entary, "A Shooting Gallery Called Amer- 
i, l> in which narrator Carl Stern noted 
rts to get White House comment. He 
that there is little chance of getting 
qnd jlcensing-reglstratlon legislation 
Riout support of the President against the 
lobby . Why a legitimate sportsman should 
ijdct to having handguns licensed or banned 
n-the cities is hard to. understand, though 
ibt|ess it- is a feeling that .If licenses are 
for handguns they will be asked for ail 
Unarms. '• . • 

oral handgun regulation probably won't 
Unless it gets White House leadership, 
’^narrator Carl. Stern aaJd,, ‘‘We asked the 
“ House how President f Ford felt about 


White House told us It did not wiBh to 
respond on that subject." 

Now Mr. Fbrd has responded plainly. He is 
against handgun registration. No blU, prob- 
ably, can pass without his support. Meanwhile 
crime rises. Serious U.S. crime jumped 17 
percent in 1974. Social instability, like a 
recession, brings more crime. And there are 
40 million handguns loose in the United States. 
No other nation has so : many of the killer 
weapon#* the handgun : no other nation has the 
1 'rtewd' of Hand^imslaiigHtef ; ' ho’ otKer ndtiw 
is so heavily armed in case of domestic unrest 
or social turbulence. Attempts have been 
made on the lives of eight American presi- 
dents and four have been killed. Politics by 
assassination is made easier by free access to 
handguns or other firearms; it was ' the 
assassination of President Kennedy (hat led. 
Congress to pass the present weak federal law 
against Importation aqd mail-order sales. < 

A man buys a hahdgun to protect Mi home, 
but : odds are 6-td-l that somebody ' in the 
household will be Injured by the* gun rather " 
than On 1 intruder,. .Every two minutes Tn 
America there fs a gun crime; Tokyb.- thC 
world’s . largest city, has three , handgun 
murders a year — New, York City 538. New 
York bans handguns but ■ cannot keep, them 
from coming 1 n from outside: There is perhaps 
no single circumstance on Which a foreigner 

^ &.• iL* ' r XL mm'I 1 


hove oMS^-^nd ' ’iWdchwl to jltirtw |)ack-' . • 

'Twas the towi that tfellglitoo tofcfc V No other ted J?j 

Thp f*h tented jauch strict .ocqtorod.- ****#!!£ 


_ coming to; the United’ States Ik riiff^ aston 

gun 'proposals or What suggestions he . ished and shocked than the high crime rate 
(on r tKe problem. Our initial call and^ follow- apd the permissl vb attitude towards harid- 

jQills went unanswered. And Anally the guns. • ■ " 


Charles W. Yost 


Portugal: a time for wisdom 


Washington 

For the past two months an atmosphere of 
gloom and doom has enveloped discussion in 
the West of the Portuguese political situation. 

Dire predictions were made that under the 
long dictatorship of Salazar the Communists 
had become the only effective political party, 
that the Armed Forces Movement which 
carried out the coup d'etat a year ago was 
dominated by Communists, that the election of 
April 25 would be a sham, that a cold 
Communist coup was in the making. 

The consequences of all this, it was pre- 
dicted, would be either a withdrawal of 
Portugal from NATO or its remaining as a 
Trpjan horse; the loss of the United States 
bate in the Azores; establishment of a Soviet 
naval base in the Atlantic; jeopardy to Spain; 
and the beginning of the crumbling of NATO|s 
southern flank. 

. None of this happened, the elections took 
place as schedulod with 92 percent participa- 
tion and only 8 percent spoiled or blank 
ballots. Far from receiving a sweeping and 
implausible popular endorsement toe Com- 
munists got only 13 percent and their Miles 5 
percent. The lion's share of the vote went to 
the moderate Socialists and the Popular 
Democratic Parly. . 

The Armed Forces Movement, which ob- 
,v|Midy. is in . charge, had. just os obviousjy 
conducted ^';p^ittod^iu» ; i entirely : froe 
election. Either the leftist elements hi toe 
movement are not as powerful as has been 
feared, or they are not totalitarian, or: they 
have judged It wise to be cautious and 
restrained:- It is possible that the Soviet Unite 
may have. Wisely decided to exert" whatever 
influence ■ It - has on t he side of caution; < |e$t 
.detente be disrupted, ‘/-.‘y 

That is the, good hews, ijut bf course U prily 
reflects brie stage; in a long,- delicate, ; qnd 
unpredictable : process, Tttere could still ■ be 
bad rieWiat sonje later •< ■■■'•■ ■ ■ i ; 

The : ultimate outcome will depend most of 
all dn lh> Arnted Fordes Movement^ Before 
thd; elections' obliged the political partite 10 
sign! a pledge to leave declelve authority tn Its 
hands fdr the next year. TWs may hdve betori 
wise: After 40' years under a jrjgtd dlctator- 
sb|p/ . the" Po^ugucse parti®** end people 
caiihbf be expected to ;teerclse all at ! once a|l ; 
the requisUo'skill^'bfsMf-feoyerhnienL' ■ 


Portuguese AFM seems to be an exception. 
The Left Is clearly strong within it, perhaps as 
a reaction to the long and fruitless colonial 
war they were obliged to fight. But flaw strong 
is the Left? Will it be impressed and sobered 
by the results of the election? How much, If 
any, power will it share? 

Only time will reveal the answers, but in the 
meantime the United States and Portugal's 
European allies can very probably, if they act 
either wisely or unwisely, have some In- 
fluence on the outcome. 

If they should continue to look on Portugal 
primarily as a potential spearhead of commu- 
nist Intrusion Into the West, if they should, 
boycott or cold-shoulder Its govemmeht be- 
cause it nationalizes some banks and busi- 
nesses, If they treat Its representatives as 
second-class citizens in NATO, if tbe U.S, 
seems to be toying with tbe idea of separatism 
in the Azores to order to preserve its military 
base, all of these attitudes will play into toe , 

hands of the Communist®- V 

The wise policy is exactly the opposite. 
Political sympathy and support should be" 
unequivocal, though hot .effusive.. Bpdly 
needed economic aid, closeh' asiixilatiaa with 
the European Economic Community, should 
. be generously offered and promptly supplied. 

. The Portuguese Government and : people ; 
:. should .be s ttedtiy reassured that 1 they are an 

- <■ integral part M te Westortt European family. : . 

The world is entering a new era in which,' Os 
the Vietnam experience demonstrates, both 
.- the . maintenance, and 1 the overthrow pf the ■ 
■ fctatus quo by ntiJlta^ lntorventite Wili be 

- tocreaslngly hazardouz and Ineffective. The 
external means to acb)ev(i these /ends, to the 

'■ extent that external Iflterwntlon lS used "at all, 
should henceforth be orert and 1 leghimato" 
polUlcat and ccpnototc cooperation. 

* ' There are likely during the next decade or 
. twq.to be many more caeea like- Portugal In" 

.* wMch a nation to puratot of modernization and : 

; greater internal justice gropes and stumbles 
between Left and Right. The Unitod States- 
end Western Europe hate an opportunity ip- " 
this case to exercise the diplomacy, the 
, flexibility, and the farslghtedn®^ ^hlcbj with 
, the military option much less available, will be 
required increasingly in Uie future. 


• i ■ 


• ; Ustmlly'^or ynrlouS' reaapqs, Officer , 
teiid : to leah Right ralliei’ thah ltefl. ;,^ , he 

, • ’.V ; 'V; 


’■} ,nu*hi»ftidr o/ till* or^d|e Hifftes/roni, o.; 

‘i VibprWmd ej" 40 tea ! United ^(Otes •. 

. (hp/oinot, : • Jv ’ ’ * " .' ' . 
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